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What the Seattle Rate Decision Means. 

The decision recently handed down by the supreme court of 
the state of Washington, in the case of the city of Seattle vs. 
the Independent Telephone Co., which is discussed at length 
elsewhere in this issue, is one of profound interest to telephone 
companies everywhere. It particularly appeals to those corpor- 
ations which, agreeing in the early days of their formation to a 
fixed maximum schedule of rates, have since found their sys- 
tems expanded to a point where those rates are no longer 
profitable. 

The Washington court, in holding that the state Public 
Service Commission has the right to abrogate the company’s 
Seattle franchise, and permitting the company to increase its 
It declared that the 
police power of the state, which clearly includes the right to 


rates, took a broad view of the question. 


regulate rates of public service companies, must invariably 
supersede those powers which may have been exercised by the 
cities—that the state, in short, never relinquishes its right to 
intervene, although that right might have lain dormant and un- 
exercised for years. 

In discussing its conclusions, the court said: 


Laws of this character mark the practical solution of 
those problems which have beset fhe people since private 
interests, operating not locally, but generally throughout 
the state or nation, have become the almoners of public 
necessities, in so far as these necessities touch public 
service. With the power (of the state) to fix 
rates established, the process of elemination of unjust 
rates became a mere matter of detail based upon mathe- 
matical calculation. Primarily the basis for fix- 
ing rates is its (the property’s) real value 
fixed by the agents of the state and, after due allowance 
for depreciation and upkeep, as well as legitimate cost of 
operation, a rate that will afford a fair interest return on 
the investment. : 

if we assume the right to lower rates to make the re- 
turn conform to a fair interest rate upon a fair valuation, 
it follows that we must in conscience yield the right to 
those affected to petition for.a rate, though it be higher 
than a present one, that will accomplish the purpose of the 
law. These principles have their foundation laid deep in 


the doctrine of common honesty between man and man, 

between the public and its servants. They are sustained 

upon the theory that the public is willing to pay a full re- 
turn and no more, a fair return and no less, to those who 
have lent their capital for its benefit. 

It is truly refreshing to find this much agitated.and vitally 
important matter of rates discussed in so eminently fair and 
logical a manner. TELEPHONY recommends that every tele- 
phone company now involved, or likely soon to be, in rate re- 
arrangements, obtain a full copy of this decision and study it 
carefully. 


The Warning in the U. S. I. Decision. 

The decision of the New York Court of Appeals in the case 
of the United States Independent Telephone directors, an ab- 
stract of which appears elsewhere in this issue, makes clear an 
important truth—that the promoter is personally liable to the in- 
vestor for failure to live up to his promises. 





Our readers are familiar with the history of the organization 
of the United States Independent Telephone Co., at Rochester, 
N. Y., several years ago, and the flotation of a large amount of 
its securities. In this instance the promoters simply over- 
capitalized their hopes, a procedure formerly not uncommon 
in all commercial lines, but which is now, in the telephone busi- 
ness at least, practically a thing of the past. In doing this 
certain definite statements were made ‘relative to the corpora- 
tion and its plans which were not subsequently borne out by the 
results. It is these statements for which the individual pro- 
moters are forced by the court to stand sponsor, the decision 
holding them personally accountable to the investors in the 
enterprise. 

The Independent telephone industry requires no florid word 
paintings of enormous profits to float its securities; it has never 
required them. The business is of too substantial a character, 
and this fact is today too well known to necessitate the holding 
out of glowing promises to secure funds for the legitimate 
building or extension of any property. As a consequence such 


methods find no favor today. 
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In considering the decision in the U. S. I. case, therefore, 
it is gratifying to reflect that the warning it conveys is now 
hardly necessary; that the business has “found itself” and that 


its best and most profitable days are ahead of it—not behind. 





Telephone Leads in Upward Tendency of Market. 
The preference enjoyed, in the minds of investors, by tele- 
phone securities as a class has perhaps never been more un- 
mistakably manifested than it was in Chicago this week, -when 
the Chicago Telephone Company’s new $14,000,000 issue of 


bonds was offered the public. A large portion of the issue 


had been placed by the financial houses which underwrote the 
bonds almost immediately after the first announcement was 


made. The balance was offered in La Salle street at 10 o’clock 


Monday morning and by noon the issue was oversubscribed. 

The presidential year, the previous dullness of the market, 
the timidity of the investor were all forgotten when the oppor- 
tunity to buy telephone bonds was given; striking evidence of 
the esteem in which this most substantial of public utilities is 
held by the observant investing public. 

Commenting on the general upward tendency of business, in 
which the telephone issue played so prominent a part, Alfred 
L. Baker, of Alfred L. Baker & Co., Chicago, one of the oldest 
brokerage houses in the country, said: 

Signs of improving business, regardless of the scattered 
and diverse views of independent sources of inforraation, 
are to be found in the aggregate railroad earnings an bank 
clearings throughout the country. Late last fall bank clear- 
ings and railroad earnings began showing perceptible in- 
creases, and the market anticipated prosperity by the ad- 
vance of securities. Later bank clearings and railroad 
earnings took a slump, and the prices of securities quickly 
dropped again. For the last two months most decided 
increases have taken place, both in the aggregate bank 
clearings and in railroad earnings. 

These statistics are almost a sure evidence of a largely 
increasing volume of business. A wave of reasonable busi- 
ness prosperity is under way. The individuality of any 
particular man who may succeed in securing either the 
Democratic or Republican nomination is entirely too small 
a factor to influence a widespread business improvement, 
and the timid soul who sells his securities or “sulks” in his 
tent” may have the personal satisfaction of calling himself 
conservative, but his self-conscious vanity will be his only 
recompense for his failure to keep up with thetimes. And 
when we are enjoying considerably higher prices on a 
larger volume of business such an one is liable to begin 
buying securities when he ought to be taking his profits. 
In the revival of business activity, which appears to be general 

throughout the country, it is a certainty that telephone securi- 
ties everywhere will be found among the leaders in the pub- 


lic’s estimation of a good investment. 





Telephone Securities vs. Real Estate Mortgages. 

One of the most important points for the purchaser to con 
sider, in determining the value of a security, is its earning 
power and its ability to continue its present earning power. 

An investor may be approached to purchase the security 
of a manufacturing plant which is doing a good business to- 
day, making possibly more than 6 per cent. interest and it may 
seem to be a good investment, and yet the investor may well 
stop to consider if that business will be a permanent one and 
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if its earnings will continue in the same amounts as at the 
present time. 

Not infrequently, companies start in business and offer an 
8 per cent. preferred stock, which is sometimes called a “guar- 
anteed” stock, and its statements that it is earning in excess 
of that amount may be true, for the time being. Yet, the busi- 
ness engaged in may be a hazardous one, or it may depend ab- 
solutely upon the honesty and integrity of the man or men 
operating it. 

Then again, the investments which depend upon the ability 
of a single individual for their interest return, should be 
generally avoided because disaster may easily overtake an in- 
dividual and destroy the worth of the investment. Even a 
mortgage on a farm, which depends upon the ability of the 
farmer to gather enough money together to pay the interest, 
might be classed as hazardous. 

Real estate mortgages are frequently looked upon as pre- 
ferred investments, but they really have no definite source of 
income, and the payment of the interest or the payment of the 
mortgage, when due, is dependent more largely upon the 
ability of the individual than upon the earning power of the 
property. 

An investment in the bonds of a public service corpvration, 
however, such as telephone, water, gas or electricity, which 
is always certain of an income sufficient to pay its interest, is 
the one which should be classed as a preferred investinent 

A man can invest $100, or $1,000, or $5,000, in telephone 
bonds and give them to a banker to keep for him, or himself 
put them safely away and have no concern about them. But 
if he takes a mortgage on a farm or piece of real estate, he 
is always running some risks. For instance, he will be anxious 
about the health and ability and moral standing of tlie man 
who owns the property; about the insurance being properly 
kept up on the buildings; about a calamity which might occur 
to the property which is not insurable. If crops are destroyed 
by unfavorable weather, the farmer is unable to pay the inter- 
est on the mortgage, and if buildings are not kept up in proper 
repair, the property depreciates in value. 

All these things cause anxiety and concern, and are un- 
favorable features to the investor in that class of securities. 
On the other hand, in public service corporations, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the property in good condition so that 
the class of service given may be kept up to the standard nec- 
essary to provide a proper income. 

Because of the broad ownership of securities in telephone 
companies, the institution is not dependent upon any one or 
two or more individuals for its future success, and the history 
of the business justifies the investor in the confidence that 
each succeeding year his investments: will become better, be- 
cause the income of the telephone company is increasing in- 


stead of decreasing. 


It is, therefore, fair to say that for a matter of convenience 
and certainty of income, and freedom from care and worry 
on the part of the investor, a telephone security is far prefera- 
ble to real estate or farm mortgages, or of manufacturing, 
plantation, irrigation or other enterprises so greatly dependent 
on the ability and integrity of the individual or on conditions 


over which the business has no definite control. 

















San Francisco's Automatic 





Private Branch Exchanges’ 


Description of the Apartment House and Commercial Private Exchanges—The Subscribers’ Sets and Their Oper- 
ation—The Switchboard Equipment—Functions of the Mechanical Operator— 
Requirements of Current Supply and Supervision 


By Gerald Deakin 


The automatic system has not as yet been applied to 
the larger commercial hotels where the total annual cost 
of the equipment involved is great in comparison with the 
average revenue derived per telephone. At the present 
time, the first cost of automatic ap- 
paratus prohibits its general use in 
such places. 

In the following, an attempt has 
been made to describe briefly the 
apartment house and the commer- 
cial automatic private branch ex- 
change systems as developed by the 
Bay Cities Home Telephone Co. for 


general use in San Francisco, and 
the materials and apparatus _in- 
volved; also their advantages and 


disadvantages, and their first and 
annual costs, compared with the 
well known manually operated pri- 
vate exchange. 

The first exchange of this char- 
acter installed in San _ Francisco 
was placed in service December 12, 
1910. Since that time 24 additional 
installations have been made. These 
exchanges now serve a total of 727 
stations, an average of approximately 29 stations per exchange. 
The maximum installation is 70 stations and the minimum 11 
stations. Each installation includes a small portable auto- 
matic switchboard and storage battery. The former contains 
the call forwarding and receiving apparatus and a meter 
for each apartment. 

The switchboards are installed adjacent to the terminus 
of the house wiring. The majority of installations have 
been made in unfinished basements with concrete floors, 
and in these locations 
the switchboards have 
given very satisfactory 
service. Other switch- 
boards have been 
placed in small closets 
and in other locations 
having no_ particular 
value for other pur- 
poses. The apartment 
telephones differ in no 
way from the usual 
main line automatic 
sets. The public tele- 
phones, installed in 
some of the larger 
apartment houses, con- 
sist of similar sets 
equipped with coin 
An instrument called the “house telephone,” in- 
stalled in or adjacent to the office, landlord’s or janitor’s 
quarters, as the case may be, affords a means of intercom- 
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Recelving Cabinet. 























Apartment House Telephone. 


machines, 





_ *Abstract of a paper presented at the Pacific Coast meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Port- 
land, Ore., April 16-20, 1912. 


munication between each apartment and the head of the 
house. Vestibule and tradesmen’s entrance telephones are 
included in many of the installations. 

Each installation made in a family hotel also includes a 
small receiving cabinet and a service meter cabinet, both 
of which are placed in the office of the hotel. The former 
provides a means whereby the public may call guests 
through the office in case the room number is not known. 
The latter places the meters under the supervision of the 
clerk and permits the rapid settling of accounts in case of 
transient guests. 

The distinctive features of the apartment house auto- 
matic private branch exchange may be briefly outlined as 
follows: 


1. Affords a comprehensive telephone system in which 
a branch exchange operator or attendant is not required. 





Receiving Cabinet for Family Hotels. 
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2. Affords each apartment metered and direct “out” 


exchange service. 

3. Affords each apartment direct “in” exchange service. 

4. Affords each apartment 24-hour service. 

5. Affords each apartment the equivalent of main line 
service. 

6. Affords each apartment secret service. 

7. Affords each apartment a means of intercommunica- 
tion with the head of the house. 

8. Affords each station direct service from vestibule and 
tradesmen’s entrance. 

9. Affords automatic pay station service for the public. 

10. The switchboard may be placed in any convenient 
and reasonably dry location. 


DESCRIPTION OF OCCUPATION. 


Outgoing Exchange Calls. A subscriber, when making an 
exchange call from an apartment, removes receiver from 
hookswitch and listens for the “busy tone,” which, if heard, 
indicates that all trunks are in use. Failing to get the 
busy tone, the subscriber proceeds to call the number of 
station wanted by turning the dial in a manner now well 
known in automatic telephone practice. 

The call bell at the distant station rings intermittently 
until the party called answers or until the party calling 
hangs up in case the party called does not answer. When 
the distant station answers, the meter associated with the 
calling line operates, and registers one call; under no other 
condition will the meter operate. Should the station called 
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be busy, the usual tone indicating this will be heard. When 
the calling subscriber hangs up, the connection is released. 
Calls to information, complaint or other departments of 
the telephone company are not registered. 

Call to House Telephone. To make a call from an apart- 
ment to the house telephone, the subscriber calls a pre- 
determined number, such as C-05, the circuit conditions 
thus and only thus established, automatically transfer the 
out-trunk from connection with the central office to con- 
nection with the corresponding answering button on the 
house telephone, which telephone is equipped with a key of 
the well known intercommunicating type, with a button for 
each working out-trunk. Adjacent to each button is a small 
signal lamp. Should the call happen to be made on out- 
trunk number 2, the lamp opposite button number 2 will 
light, and at the same time a buzzer will sound. The 
proprietor, manager or janitor, as the case may be, in 
answering depresses the button opposite the lamp burning, 
thereby extinguishing the lamp and causing the audible 
signal to cease. The connection is now established. 

The circuit of the house set is such that it can be con- 
nected to an out-trunk only when the associated lamp 
burns. In this way secrecy is secured. If should be noted 
that no central office apparatus is involved or tied up in 
the completed connection. The subscriber’s meter does 
not register these calls. 

Incoming Exchange Calls. In the directory listing of 
apartment house automatic systems, the telephone num- 
ber of each apartment is divided into two parts, as for 
example, C5517—43. The first part of this number, namely, 
C5517, pertains to the apartment house, and the second 
part, namely, 43, to the individual apartment, and where 
possible, coincides with the apartment number. 

In calling the apartment, whose telephone number is that 
just given, the subscriber calls the first five digits in the 
usual manner, and in so doing automatically selects an idle 
in-trunk to the apartment house switchboard, there termi- 
nating the partially completed connection upon the asso- 
ciated connector. The last two digits, when called, cause 
the connector to select and ring the apartment whose tele- 
phone number is 43. For the information of the public, 
the telephone company maintains a record of names of the 
occupants of all apartments. In this manner the informa- 
tion bureau of the telephone company removes the burden 
of inquiries from the management of the apartment house. 

Calls to patrons living in family hotels may be made as 
above described where the full telephone number is known 
or can be ascertained. When direct calling is not con- 
venient, the call may be made through the receiving cabi- 
net, the telephone number of which is always listed. A 
call of this nature is indicated at the receiving cabinet by 
the burning of the lamp associated with the in-trunk in- 
volved in the connection. 

The attendant, in answering, throws the associated 
answering key and is placed in direct communication with 
the calling subscriber, and after ascertaining the name of 
the party wanted, extends the call automatically to the 
proper station. When the party called responds, the 
answering key is restored to its normal position. This 
removes the attendant from any further control of the 
connection, which is released automatically when the call- 
ing subscriber hangs up. The attendant cannot listen on 
any completed connection, whether made direct or through 
the cabinet. 

Incoming Calls from Local Telephone. The house, ves- 
tibule or tradesmen’s telephones are not adapted to orig- 
inate or receive exchange calls. Local calls to various 
apartments, however, may be made by calling on the dial, 
the two digits representing the number of the apartment 
wanted. 
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COMMERCIAL AUTOMATIC PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE. 

The first commercial private branch exchange of the 
automatic type installed in San Francisco was placed in 
service May 27, 1911. Since that time 10 additional instal- 
lations have been made. These 11 exchanges serve a total 
of 420 stations, an average of approximately 38 stations per 
exchange. The largest installation is ‘75 stations and the 
smallest nine stations. Each installation includes a portable 
automatic switchboard and storage battery similar to those 
placed in apartment houses. The switchboards, however, 
contain apparatus for local intercommunication as well as 
for in and out exchange service. A receiving cabinet 
adapted to receive and distribute incoming calls, which 
for one reason or another are not made direct, is a neces- 
sary part of every commercial installation. 

The salient features of the commercial automatic private 
branch exchange may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Eliminates all operators and switchboard attendants, 
except those required for strictly information purposes, thus 
effecting a direct saving in operator hire either by elim- 
inating the operator or by assigning her other duties. 

2. Affords rapid and direct intercommunication between 
all local stations. . 

3. Affords direct “in” exchange service. : : 

4. Affords direct and metered “out” exchange service. 

5. The full value of the system is available 24 hours 
each day and every day in the year. 

6. Instantaneous disconnection upon hanging up, thus 
permitting the making of a number of successive calls in 
the shortest possible time. 

_ 7. Each station is afforded the equivalent of direct main 
line service. 

8. All connections, local and otherwise, are strictly 
secret. 

_ 9 Eliminates the necessity of other means of rapid 
intercommunication, now so common with manually oper- 
ated private branch exchange switchboards. 

10. Combines rapid intercommunication with regular 
telephone exchange service. 

11. Automatic restriction of any station to local service, 
thus preventing the abuse of outgoing exchange service. 

12. But two wires are required per station, thus per- 
mitting the redistribution of telephones at a minimum cost. 
This point should not be overlooked when comparing the 
operating costs and flexibility of the automatic system with 
other systems requiring key buttons and other apparatus, 
necessitating the running of many wires to each station. 

13. There is no limit to the size of any private exchange. 

14. Any number of private exchanges may be intercon- 
nected and operated as one system, all, part, or none of 
which may have exchange service. 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION. 


Local Calls. In a commercial private exchange of a ca- 
pacity not greater than 90 stations, any station may call 
any other station by calling on the dial, the two digits rep- 
resenting the number of the station wanted. Thus a sta- 
tion would call the digits 2 and 5 to effect a connection 
with station 25. The bell at the station called rings until 
the call is answered or until the calling party hangs up 
in case the call is not answered. Should all “mechanical 
operators” or the called station be busy, the usual busy 
tone will be heard. A connection is released when the call- 
ing subscriber hangs up. Where the capacity of a pri- 
vate exchange system exceeds 90 stations, three digits must 
of necessity be called in place of two. 

Outgoing Exchange Calls. To make an exchange call, the 
private branch exchange subscriber first calls the digit “0” 
to effect a connection with an idle out-trunk, and then the 
number listed in the directory. Should all out-trunks be 
busy, the busy tone will be heard as soon as the digit “0” 
is called. Each completed outgoing exchange call is reg- 
istered upon a meter located in the central office and asso- 
ciated with the out-trunk involved in the connection. Calls 
to the telephone company’s information and other depart- 
ments are not registered. Any local station may be re- 
stricted to local calling, that is, the station may not orig- 
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inate exchange calls, although it may receive exchange 
calls. 

Incoming Exchange Calls. Incoming exchange calls may 
be made diréct to any local station. To facilitate this, each 
local station, or such of them as the public may have occa- 
sion to call, are listed in the directory. The directory num- 
ber, as for apartment house systems, must consist of two 
parts, the first part indicating the private exchange as a 
whole, and the second part the local station number. 

Any call which, from the lack of information or other- 
wise, cannot be made direct to the proper local station, 
may be directed to the receiving cabinet, and when so 
directed causes a lamp associated with the particular in- 
coming trunk involved in the connection to light. The 
operator, when answering, throws an associated answering 
key and obtains such information from the calling sub- 
scriber as may be necessary, after which the call is auto- 
matically extended to the proper station. The answering 
key remains thrown during this operation and, in fact, 
until the operator has finished with the call. 

Should the operator find it necessary to transfer the call, 
she may release the local connection and then re-establish 
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proof as possible. It has been found that variations in 
temperature, at least those met with in San Francisco, do 
not materially affect the operation of the switches. Dust 
and appreciable moisture, however, make their presence 
known at once. The charging circuit of some of the larger 
storage batteries include one or more small resistance 
lamps. These, when placed in the cabinet, have proved 
effective in expelling moisture. 

Each apartment house switchboard is equipped with a 
sufficient number of Keith line switches and service meters 
to provide one of each for each apartment. There is also 
provided a connector of the Strowger type for each in- 
trunk and for the house telephone. In the commercial 
switchboards, a line switch without service meter is pro- 
vided for each station, a connector for each in-trunk and 
a sufficient number of “mechanical operators” to handle 
the local and out-trunk traffic. A 25-line board will ac- 
commodate eight large switches, a 50-line board 12 and a 
100-line board 18. 

The line switch banks in the apartment house switch- 
boards are connected to two-wire out-trunks, which trunks. 
terminate at the central office on primary line switches, 





























Front, Rear, Side Views, 25-Line Board—Rear View 50-Line and Front View 100-Line Boards—Covers Removed. 


it with another station. When the proper party has been 
located, the operator restores the answering key to its nor- 
mal position, which places the calling and called subscrib- 
ers in direct communication with each other and makes 
further supervision on her part unnecessary. The connec- 
tion releases when the calling subscriber hangs up. 


SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT. 


The individual pieces of automatic apparatus represent 
the latest development in switches of the Strowger and 
Keith types. A description of these switches as applied to 
central and sub-offices will be found in a paper* by W. L. 
Campbell. To avoid repetition, mention is made here only 
of those features and adaptations which have especial ref- 
erence to the automatic private exchange switchboard. To 
meet all demands, three sizes of switchboards have been 
developed with capacity for 25,50 and 100 lines, respec- 
tively. The 25-line switchboard is 21 in. (51.3 cm.) square 
and 3 ft. 9 in. (1.13 m.) high. The 50-line switchboard is 
21 in. (51.3 cm.) square and 5 ft. 7 in. (16 m.) high. The 
100-line switchboard is 2 ft. 8 in. (81 cm.) wide, 21 in. 
(51.3 cm.) deep and 6 ft. 9 in. (2 m.) high. 

Each switchboard is a complete unit by itself and con- 
tains all apparatus necessary for its proper operation. The 
cabinets are fireproof, dustproof and as nearly moisture 
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and these in turn on secondary line switches and finally 
on first selectors. The act of removing the receiver from 
the hookswitch causes all three line switches to plunge in 
simultaneously. Each out-trunk circuit includes a train of 
relays, which relays, under certain conditions established 
as before mentioned, only when a certain number is called, 
are adapted to automatically disconnect the private ex- 
change end of the out-trunk from connection with the 
central office apparatus and in place thereof connect it to 
the house telephone. 

All line switch banks are multipled and each bank has 
capacity for 10 out-trunks, that is, each line switch has 
access to this number of trunks. Under ordinary condi- 
tions one master switch controlling access to 10 trunks 
is sufficient. Should, however, the traffic be heavy enough 
in the larger boards to require more than 10 trunks, addi- 
tional master switches may be added so as to provide as 
many as 10 out-trunks for each 25 line switches. The 
trunk connectors on the reverse side of the switchboard 
are directly connected to two wire in-trunks, which trunks 
at the central office appear in a multiple before the proper 
selectors. All apartment lines are multipled through the 
connector banks. ' 

In commercial private exchange switchboards, the line 
switch banks are wired to the “mechanical operators.” 
The “mechanical operator,” as it has been called for the 
lack of a better name, is a switch in which the functions: 
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of the selector and connector are combined. This switch 
operates as a connector in establishing two number local 
connections. It supplies the necessary current for central 
energy speech transmission and automatically rings the 
call bell at the called station. When the digit “0” or other 
proper predetermined number is called, the switch is auto- 
matically converted into a selector and rotates automati- 
cally until an idle out-trunk is selected, after which it 
affords a clean pair of wires free from all bridged relays 
and other coils for the transmisison of the subsequent im- 
pulses. 

By a very simple change in line switch bank wiring, the 
switch restricts the local thus changed to local service. 
Should an exchange connection be attempted by a re- 
stricted station, the switch will release when the trunk 
“level” is reached. 

The development of the mechanical operator has greatly 
simplified the design of the commercial private exchange; 
in fact, it has made the commercial private exchange pos- 
sible, for without it not only would the cost and size of 
the switchboard be increased, but local calling on two dig- 
its, a valuable asset of the present switchboard, would not 
be possible. The banks of the mechanical operators in 
clude a multiple of all local lines as well as a multiple of 
the out-trunks, which trunks are usually connected to the 
“0” level. The out-trunks terminate in the central office 
on line switches, as do those from apartment house instal- 
lations. 

The in-trunks from the central office pass through a 
normally closed circuit in the receiving cabinet to the con- 
nectors, the banks of which are multipled. with those of 
the mechanical operators. The in-trunk connectors may 
be provided with a “back release” whereby any connector 
may be released by either the calling or called subscriber. 
Such a release circuit makes it possible to transfer a call 
from one local station to another without requiring the 
calling subscriber to disconnect. The calling subscriber is 
merely required to call the two digit numbers of the sec- 
ond station, after the station first called has hung up. This 
latter act causes the connector in the private exchange 
switchboard to release. The remainder of the connection 
in the central office, however, is not released until the 
calling subscriber hangs up. 

The receiving cabinet in each exchange is assigned some par- 
ticular number, which when called through a particular 
connector, results in the lighting of the lamp associated 
with that connector. The function of the receiving cabi- 
net circuit is to release the connector from the connec- 
tion with the receiving cabinet contacts and cause it to se- 
lect as directed, the bank contacts of the desired station, 
leaving the circuit conditions, after the receiving operator 
has cut out, the same as if the call had been made direct 
from one station to the other. The noticeable feature about 
the receiving cabinet is its simplicity. No cords, plugs 
or jacks are required, merely two keys and a lamp for 
each in-trunk. 

One hundred lines is by no means the limit of the auto- 
matic private exchange. Beyond this limit, however, the 
use of three or more digits is necessary. The switchboard 
cabinets have been designed with a view of permitting 
them to be lined up and operated as one switchboard, a 
condition always to be met in office buildings. 

Each switchboard is wired and arranged for over-flow 
meters installed from time to time, to determine the suffi- 
ciency of the facilities provided. Three meters are re- 
quired for commercial installations, one adapted to record 
the .ttempts made to call when all mechanical operators 
are busy and another the attempts made to call when all 
out-trunks are busy and another made to call when all 
im-trunks are busy. Meters are also provided to register 
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the total in, out and local calls. Commercially, the ability 
to take such readings, is of great value to the telephone 
company as it affords something definite to offer the sub- 
scriber as an argument why inadequate facilities should be 
increased, 
CurRRENT SUPPLY AND SUPERVISION. 

The source of direct current required for the operation 

of an automatic private exchange switchboard and for cen- 
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Fig. 1.—Current Supply and Signal Circuits. 


tral energy speech trinsmission, must afford a fairly uni- 
form and constant potential, a condition not so essential 
for the proper operation of a manually operated private 
exchange switchboard. It must also be capable of supply- 
ing comparatively large currents for short intervals, for the 
intermittent operation of the motor and release magnets, 
some of which require as much as an ampere and a half. 
It is quite possible that the simultaneous operation of a 
number of switches might result in a call for five or six 
amperes, which in telephone private exchange work, is 
considerable. These currents, however, are required for 
periods on the order of a second and therefore, do not in- 
volve much power. Intermittent currents of this nature tend 
to reduce the potential of the supply at the switchboard 
bus bars and make the speech transmission circuits noisy, 
and therefore must be taken into consideration as a factor 
in determining the character of the current supply. It has 
been found that automatic switches can be adjusted to 
operate positively within a range of potential varying from 
approximately 45 to 55 volts, providing that all switches 
are adjusted at normal potential of 48 to 50 volts. 

The foregoing requirements have all been satisfactorily 
met by installing small portable storage batteries within 
a few feet of each switchboard. These batteries each con- 
sist of 23 elements contained in rubber jars, the whole 
mounted in a substantial oak carrying case, with the in- 
tervening spaces filled with an insulating and acid-proof 
compound so that should a cell become cracked, the elec- 
trolyte will not escape. The case is made nearly fume 
proof, so as to permit the battery to be placed, without 
objection, in an office or other occupied quarter. Each 
battery is given its initial charge in the warehouse or 
shop, which, together with the fact that the terminals are 
brought out to end cell switches, permits the immediate 
installation of the battery upon delivery. The end cell 
switches are used chiefly as a means of obtaining the nor- 
mal potential when adjusting switches. Intermittent 
charging of a storage battery results in high and low 
potential values. To eliminate such variation as far as 
possible, the batteries are floated on approximately con- 
stant currents, which currents are adjusted to meet the 
24-hour requirements of their respective installations. 
Providing the floating or charging current is made sufh- 
cient, the smallest size of commercial battery can be made 
to handle the largest exchange. From the standpoint of 
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economy, however, the capacity of the battery should be 
sich as to permit it to handle the peak loads of the éx- 
change, without requiring an increase in the normal day 
and night floating currents, in case the two are not the 
same, to prevent a serious drop in potential. From the 
information available at the time the first installations were 
made, it was calculated that economical results could be 
obtained by the use of batteries having the following am- 
pere hour capacity. The results obtained to date have 
been very satisfactory and so far have not warranted other 
assumptions, 


Total in, out and 


local calls per Capacity of 


working day. Battery. 
MN caist ars tress ct a stele 5 Sa), o eres, cease 6 ampere hours 
Ee ere Cr rer, es Si 
Et ner orm Piotr eee renee re i as 
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The foregoing figures allow for contingencies in the way 
of abnormal traffic and trouble. 

The current supply and signal circuits of a typical instal- 
lation are shown in Fig. 1. It will be seen that the storage 
battery receives its charging current from the city 110 volt 
direct current lighting mains, which current may be sup- 
plied locally, or as is preferable, over an idle cable pair from 
the nearest central office. When supplied in this latter 
manner the current may be regulated with ease. The cir- 
cuit affords the wire chief at the central office complete 
supervision of the power supply and a ready means of 
obtaining voltage readings. All important pieces or groups 
of pieces of automatic apparatus on each private branch 
switchboard, are served by separate fuses of the alarm 
type. The fuses are of low capacity, so that should a 
switch stick, or otherwise permanently close a low re- 
sistance circuit through some motor magnet, or create a 
short circuit, the corresponding fuse will blow and give 
the alarm at the central office. The wire chief, by the 
proper manipulation of his testing circuit, not shown in 
the figure, may remove the current supply from the switch- 
board and in this way often release a sticking switch. 
Furthermore, the guard relay at the central office is ad- 
justed to operate should the difference in potential between 
the private exchange and central office batteries exceed 
three volts. 

The routine adhered to in maintaining these small and 
isolated batteries, is to record their voltage readings 
at the central office daily and to take the specific gravity 
of the pilot cell once in every two weeks and the specific 
gravity of each cell once in every two months. This plan 
does not involve any great amount of labor, but it effect- 
ively prevents the condition of any battery becoming se- 
rious, without ample warning. 

(To be Concluded.) 





Questions Pioneer’s Division of Tolls. 

\ hearing has been given by the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission on an adjustment of the division of the 
tolls on the long distance business of the Twin Valley 
lelephone Co., of Morrison, and the Glencoe Telephone 
Co., of Glencoe, in connection with the Pioneer Tele- 
phone Co. 





Court Holds Directors Liable to Investors. 

The New York court of appeals has affirmed the judgment 
obtained by Frank H. Downey against Thomas W. Finu- 
cane, Hiram W. Sibley, Henry A. Strong, George Eastman 
and James S. Watson and has declared the directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone Co. liable for loss 
through investment induced by the prospectus they issued. 

The Downey case was the second tried and the first 
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to reach the. court of appeals of 179 suits for damages, ag- 
gregating over three million dollars, brought against the 
U. S. I. directors. The plaintiff got a verdict before Justice 
Benton in the supreme court on September 27, 1910, for 
$1,212.93. He had purchased a bond of the telephone com- 
pany for $1,000 and alleged he was induced to do so by 
six false statements of facts in the prospectus of the com- 
pany, signed by Albert O. Fenn, late president of the Al- 
liance Bank. The jury’s verdict included interest from 
1905. 

Besides the defendant directors named above, the ac- 
tions are against the estate of Albert O. Fenn and Eugene 
Satterlee, deceased; William Page, of New York; Hendrick 
S. Holden, of Syracuse, and Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis. 
The plaintiffs in these cases formed a bondholders’ pro- 
tective association to guarantee the expense of litigation. 

The effect of the court of appeals decison is that persons 
who invest money in the bonds of a corporation, relying 
upon a prospectus containing misleading statements con- 
cerning the properties of such corporation, are entitled to 
recover the money so invested. 

The court of appeals points out that the sole signature to 
the prospectus was. that of Albert O. Fenn, of Rochester, 
and if he was the agent of the defendants his acts in 
furtherance of the enterprise and all that he did in reference 
to the prospectus must be binding upon them. 

“Where there are a number of such promoters,” says 
Judge Bartlett, writing the opinion, of the court, “all the 
co-adventurers are liable for damages for the fraud of an 
agent employed by them to effect the sale of the corporate 
securities without reference to their moral guilt or inno- 
cence. ; 

“The appellants, however, contend that Fenn, instead of 
acting for the individual members of the syndicate, was 
solely the agent of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Co., and this being so, that they cannot be held lia- 
ble for his fraudulent representations inasmuch as they were 
merely directors of that corporation. They invoke the fact 
that being a director is not per se sufficient to render a 
party liable for the fraud and misrepresentations of the ac- 
tive manager of a corporation or an agent employed to mar- 
ket its stock. 

“The answer to this proposition is that the rule thus lim- 
iting the liability of a director of a corporation to cases 
where they are chargeable with some personable knowledge 
of the act claimed to be fraudulent has no application here 
because the evidence did not permit an inference that Fenn 
in issuing the prospectus was the agent of the United 
States Independent Telephone Co. rather than the agent of 
the appellants as members of the syndicate. 

“Upon all the proof in the case the jury would not have 
been justified in making the desired distinction between 
acts of the appellants as directors of the corporation and 
their acts as individuals. They were promoters, and what- 
ever function they assumed, whether as directors or other- 
wise, were in furtherance of a common enterprise to mar- 
ket the securities of such corporation as might be formed 
to introduce and operate an Independent telephone system.” 

The United States Independent Co. was organized some 
years ago as a holding concern. It planned eventually to 
enter New York City. 





Independents Win Davenport Votes Four to One. 

At an election just held in Davenport, Iowa, the voters 
endorsed, in the proportion of four to one, the proposition 
to grant a tranchise to the newly-organized Tri-City Auto- 
matic Home Telephone Co. The company proposes to in- 
stall modern plants in Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. 
Twelve thousand telephones are to installed’ before any 
charge is made for service. An effort will now be made 
to secure franchises in the other two cities mentioned. 








Court Sustains Commission’s Right to Abrogate Franchise 


Decision of Supreme Court of State of Washington in Case of City of Seattle vs. Independent Telephone Co. 


Clearly Establishes Authority of Public Service Commission to Alter Rates Fixed in 
Franchise Granted by City, If Need Arise 


That telephone companies are not bound by their city fran- 
chise regulations as to rates in cases where a state public utili- 
ties commission rules that higher rates are permissible, is the 
gist of the important decision recently handed down by the 
supreme court of the state of Washington in the case of the 
City of Seattle against the Independent Telephone Co., of that 
city. 

Briefly, the decision holds that, in executing a franchise 
agreement with the telephone company, the city was exercis- 
ing police powers expressly delegated to it by the state. But 
it further holds that the state did not relinquish any of its 
own authority in thus permitting the city to act in its stead, 
and that, when its police powers have later been specifically 
vested in a commission, the rulings of that body supersede those 
of the municipality. 

The case came before the Washington Public Service Com- 
mission in June, 1910, on petition of a patron of the company 
who complained of inefficient service on the part of the com- 
pany, predicated upon the allegation that its rates were too 
low to support a proper service! The commission held a hear- 
ing, had an appraisal made of the company’s properties and 
then ruled that a higher schedule of rates be placed in force 
than was permitted under the franchise granted by the city of 
Seattle. The city obtaining an injunction preventing the com- 
pany from adopting the higher rates, the matter was finally 
brought by appeal to the supreme court of the state. 

This court found that the questions to be decided were 
whether or not the legislature had vested power in the com- 
mission to raise the rates, and whether such an act was con- 
stitutional. 

As to the first point, the court said, in part: 

The police power of the state is more than an attribute 
of sovereignty. It, like the power of taxation, is an essen- 
tial element of government, and exists in every state with- 
out express declaration and without limitation, in so far 
as it is made to apply to the health, peace, comfort and 
morals of the people. The power to regulate and 
control the rates of common carriers has been held to be 
a legitimate exercise of the police power of the state. 
Various citations were given in support of this declaration 

and Article 12 of the state constitution was mentioned as show- 
ing that 

There can be no doubt of the power of the state to take 
cognizance of all matters affecting common carriers. 
Telegraph and telephone companies are made common 
carriers and subject to legislative control. The surrender 
of this control to a properly constituted commission, sub- 
ject to judicial review, has been sustained as a lawful 
exercise of the legislative authority. The only 
question remaining is the all-important one of whether the 
rates fixed by the ordinance granting the franchise may be 
altered or annulled by the state under its reserved powers, 
or, to be more exact, its police power. Under the 
great weight of judicial authority it seems to be certain 
that a municipality exercising the delegated power of the 
state has no right to fix rates unless the power be express. 
The court assumed that the city of Seattle had that power, 

although citing cases to show that a general law of the legis- 
lature in the case under discussion would supersede the char- 
ter provision of the city. As showing that such a general law 
need not necessarily specify exact rates, but that that duty, on 
the contrary, should devolve upon a specially equipped body, 
the decision added: 


' Rates cannot be arbitrarily fixed, but must be determined 
with reference to the conditions existing where they are 
to be put into execution. Manifestly a legislature could 
not by special acts fix these rates. The only practical 
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method was . to create a commission with power to 

ascertain what rate would be just and reasonable in each 

particular case, and to prescribe and enforce the same. 

. . . The power thus exercised by the commission is not 
a usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, nor does 
it unite in one body conflicting governmental authority. 
It consists simply in the ascertainment of facts upon which 
the general rule of the legislative body, and of the consti- 
tution prescribing that reasonable rates shall be adopted, 
operates. 

The law creating the Public Service Commission was held 
to be a. “general law,” in the accepted use of the constitutional 
term, and as such superseding any “ordinance or charter pro- 
vision of any city which may conflict therewith. The power 
to fix rates is a mere detail in the execution of the general 
law.” The constitution declares that: 

_ Any city, town or township may make and enforce with- 

in its limits all such local police, sanitary and other regula- 

tions as are not in conflict with general laws. 

This the court construed as follows: 

The words “not in conflict with general laws,” as there 
employed, do not mean that municipal regulation passed in 
the absence of general laws foreclose the right of the state 
to assert its sovereignty, but merely that the police power 
may be exercised until such time as the state acts. They 
must then give way to the general law. If, by its inaction, 
the state has permitted a municipality to assume and exer- 
cise its police power, it is not foreclosed of its right, if 
the legislature afterward sees fit to exercise it. 


As a parallel case, the court cited that of Manitowoc vs. 
Manitowoc & Northern Traction Co. Here a certain fare be- 
tween Manitowoc and an adjoining city was to be ten cents, 
as stipulated in the franchise granted by the Manitowoc coun- 
cil. Later this rate was declared by the company to be non- 
compensatory and it was increased to fifteen cents. The city 
brought action to prevent the increase. The trial court found 
that the ten-cent fare was not compensatory and that a fifteen- 
cent fare was reasonable, but held that the company was bound 
by the ordinance and enjoined it from raising the rate. 

The Wisconsin supreme court reduced the questions involved 
to three: Did the parties have the right to make the contract; 
if so, to what extent is it binding and enforceable; and had it 
been lawfully superseded and nullified? It held in the first 
instance : 

That the traction company had the right on its part to 
make a contract fixing the rate of charge for a given serv- 
ice, provided such contract violated no law and was not 
inimical to public policy, is clear enough. By so doing it 
could not forestall the state and prevent it from exercising 
its governmental function regulating rates. But, until the 
state sees fit to interpose, the carrier ordinarily may exer- 
cise a free hand in fixing rates, subject to the qualification 
that they must not be unreasonably high and must not be 
unjustly discriminatory. 

In the second instance the Wisconsin court held that no 
special authority bad been conferred on the city to enter into 
the contract and that 

The contract remained valid between the parties to it 
until such time as the state saw fit to exercise its para- 
mount authority, and no longer. To this extent, and to 
this extent only, is the contract before us a valid subsisting 
obligation. 

In considering the last question, the Wisconsin court dis- 
cussed, in part, the public service law, enacted in 1905, creating 
the Railroad Commission, as follows: 

By that statute it is provided that all charges made by 
any carrier coming under its provisions “shall be reason- 
able and just, and every unjust and unreasonable charge 
for such service is prohibited and declared to be unlaw- 
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provided by law.” This Wisconsin decision (145 Wis., 13), 
therefore, clearly suStained the right of the commission to 
abrogate the contract between the city and the company. 

Quoting from Dawson vs. Dawson Telephone Co., 72 S. E., 
508, the Washington supreme court further sustained its point, 
as follows: 


ful.” . . . Section 12 of the law provides that the com- 
mission may,’on compla@imt, or on itg-own motion, proceed 
to determine the reasonableness of any rate and, whenever 
such rate is found to be unreasonable, may fix and de- 
termine what a reasonable charge shall be and, thereupon, 
the rate so fixed shall be the lawful rate. ; 

It is contended that this law has superseded the contract 


involved in this suit and that, therefore, the contract no 
longer has any binding force or effect. We do not think 
so. The statute worked no change in existing rates. It 
simply provided that all rates should be reasonable and left 
to the Railway Commission the power to determine the 
fact as to whether or not a given rate was reasonable. 
When that determination was reached the law became oper- 
ative upon the particular rate called in question, and the 
rate arrived at then became the lawful rate and continued 
so until set aside in the manner provided by the law. The 
Railroad Commission has made no determination in the 
case before us. Until that determination is made 
the contract is in force. When it is made the contract is 


The granting of a franchise to a telephone company by 
an ordinance passed by the municipal authorities of a city 
‘im 3s and an acceptance of such franchise by the com- 
pany, does not prevent the telephone company from in- 
creasing such charges if permission to do so is subse- 
quently granted it by the Railroad Commission, especially 
as it appears that the city was not specifically authorized 
by its charter or other legislative enactment to fix the 
charges to be made by telephone companies. The order 
of the Railroad Commission does not violate the pro- 
visions of the state and federal constitutions prohibiting 
the impairment of the obligations of contracts. 


superseded if the rate is changed. The same conclusion is reiterated many times in different 

The railway company was enjoined from increasing the ways and a number of decisions are cited to sustain it. The 
rate, but only “until such time as such rates are changed by court declared that many more might be given, but that they 
the legislature, or through a legislative agency in the manner re all one way, and no good purpose would be served. 


Postal Alleges Bell Diverts Telegrams to Western Union 


’ New York Times Reprints Charges Made in Postal Company’s Monthly Bulletin, Together with Detailed Ex- 
amples of Claimed Discrimination from All Parts of the Country —Bell Officials’ Defense—An- 
other Anti-Trust Law Violation Seen in New Bell Contract 


ample of rank injustice and monopolistic evils than 

are exhibited by the following reports. 

This was followed by a large number of specific examples 
reported from all parts of the country. In conclusion the 


The New York Times, in a recent issue, prints ver- 
batim a charge made in the April number of the Postal 
Telegraph, the monthly bulletin of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co., to the effect that the Bell telephone system is 


deliberately diverting to the Western Union Telegraph Co. Postal Telegraph declared: 


messages destined by Bell subscribers throughout the coun- 
try for the Postal lines. 

The Postal presented its case as follows, under the cap- 
tion, “Thou Shalt Not Steal”: 

We publish below many reports from different parts 
of the country showing that the Bell telephone com- 
panies are illegally, and with rank discrimination, di- 
verting the telegraph business of the Postal Tele- 
graph Co. to the Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
are doing this by contemptible and underhand methods. 
These reports are authentic and reliable. They are 
based upon actual occurrences. They show that where 
patrons of the Postal company ring up the telephone 
and call for the Postal in order to send a telegram, 
they are connected with the Western Union and are 
not given a connection with the Postal company un- 
til they object and protest and insist upon having the 
Proper connection. 

n view of the instances given below there is rea- 
son to believe that this same thing has happened in tens 
of thousands of cases and tens of thousands of mes- 
sages have been stolen from the Postal Telegraph Co. 
by these reprehensible practices. In many of the cities 
in this country the Bell companies have a monopoly, 
and they are using that monopoly to rob the Postal 
Telegraph Co. of its business. No wonder that the 
gross receipts of the Western Union Telegraph Co. are 
increasing, 

The law requires a telephone company to treat both 
telegraph companies impartially and give equal service 
to both. What then is to be said of a telephone monop- 
oly that is using its monopolistic power to divert the 
legitimate business of the Postal company to the mo- 
nopoly’s ally, the Western Union? Is that legal? Is 
it fair? The American people want competition. But 
how can they expect competition to continue in the 
face of such outrageous and illegal practices as these? 
It seems as though the impudence and audacity of this 


We are willing to compete with the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., but in view of the above practices we 
demand that that company be separated from the Bell 
telephone and stand on its own bottom, bear its own 
expenses and losses, and not have them borne by a 
telephone company. We denounce that as unfair com- 
petition. We object to any arrangement by which com- 
petition between the telegraph and long-distance tele- 
phone is eliminated, and such elimination then used to 
eliminate all competition whatsoever in telegraphy. 

The Times, comenting on the situation, adds: 


A Times reporter tried last night to get the Western 
Union’s side of the case, but was unable to find any 
of the managing officers of that company. General 
Manager Belvidere Brooks could not be reached, and 
when his address was requested at the main office 
of the Western Union, at 195 Broadway, the informa- 
tion was refused. Mr. Brooks’s telephone number also 
was refused by those in charge. 

In order to test the accuracy of the charges made by 
the Postal the reporter called up the Bryant exchange 
of the telephone company and told the operator that 
he wished to be connected with the main office of the 
Postal Telegraph Co. for the purpose of sending a mes- 
sage. A few seconds later the reporter got a connec- 
tion with what he supposed was the Postal Telegraph 
Co. 

“Ts this the Postal?” the reporter asked. 

“This is 5000 Rector,” was the answer. 

“Is this the Postal?” the reporter persisted. 

“No, it is the Western Union,” was the answer. 

The telephone number of the main office of the Postal 
is 6700 Barclay. The reporter demanded an explanation 
as to why he had got 5000 Rector. The only satisfaction 
he received was that 5000 Rector is a private line of 
=~ — Union and is not listed in the telephone 
ooks. 


combine had reached the limit when it dares to do In a later issue the Times prints the Bell company’s 


such a thing as this openly and universally. In the side of the case, quoting a Mr. Scarburgh, of the New 
history of the country there is no more flagrant ex- 


York Telephone Co., as follows: 
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“When the call is mefely the one word ‘Telegram,’ 
the order is,to give the call to the Western Union, 
as they have made that agreement with us and have 
advertised extensively that this call would connect 
with their office. It is their code word. But if a call 
comes in ‘Telegram, Postai,’ then the connection is 
made with the Postal line. 

“If in any case it is not done, it is an operating 
error which may be the fault of the user of the tele- 
phone, who might say “Telegram’ in a clear voice and 
‘Postal’ in an indistinct voice so the girl fails to catch 
the last word, or after a lapse of time sufficient for 
her to make the connection with the Western Union 
with only the word ‘Telegram’ to go by.” 

“As a.matter of fact,” he added, “the Western Union 

_ has advertised its plan of receiving telegrams by tele- 
phone exténsiyely, and it gets a great many messages 
that way. The company has a page advertisement in 
the front of the telephone directory. The Postal line 
has never made a strong bid for the business. But 
where the request is for the Postal company that con- 
nection always will be made.” 

An interview given out to the New York papers by E. 
J. Nally, vice-president and general manager of the Postal 
company, comments on this defense as follows: 

The New York Telephone Co. says it has given the 
Western Union the code address “Telegram.” What 
right has it to give the Western Union the exclusive 
ownership of that word? The law compels the tele- 
phone company to treat both telegraph companies im- 
partially; all of the decisions are to that effect; yet 
the Bell Telephone Co., which has a monopoly in New 
York city and in other places, uses that monopoly to 
divert all the telegraph business it can collect to the 
Western Union, even though the sender of the mes- 
sage does not designate the Western Union. 

The telephone company says the reason why the 
Postal’s business has been diverted to the Western 
Union is because the telephone operator made a mis- 
take. ‘I should like to ask how it happens that the 
same mistake is being made all over the United States 
of late. Telegrams have been handled by telephone 
all these years and the Postal company has impartially 
received its share until very recently; all of which bears 
evidence of an intent and not a mistake. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the telephone girls would divert 
our business in such countrywide fashion unless they 
had been encouraged to do so? The trouble is with 
the new policy of the telephone company, and not with 
the girls. 

The whole argument of the telephone company in its 
answer is too flimsy to convince any one. 

The matter has been laid before the New York Public 
Service Commission by the Postal, which asks the com- 
mission to direct the telephone company to discontinue 
this practice and to instruct its operators that when a 
person on the telephone wishes to send a telegram, the 


operator shall ask which telegraph company is desired. 


An indication of the fair and impartial attitude which 
the Independent telephone companies generally are main- 
taining toward the telegraph side of the business is found 
in the current weekly bulletin of the Federal company, of 
Buffalo. 

-“Comment on such unfair practices as this,” 
bulletin, “is of course; unnecessary, and we mention the 
matter simply as a caution. Notwithstanding the fact 
that this organization favors the. Postal in every way pos- 
sible, managers. must. be certain, when any of- our sub- 
scribers call specifically for Western Union, not to divert 
the méssages to the Postal. If no particular telegraph 
company is called for, the operator is privileged to select 
the Postal.” 

In this connection. it is interesting x consider the fol- 
lowing dispatch which appeared last week in the New 
York Tribune under a Philadelphia date line: 

Attorneys of the government and agents of the De- 
partment of Justice are investigating an arrangement 


that is being promoted by all :ged agents of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., whereby the subscribers of 
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the Bell Telephone Co., which controls a majority in- 
terest in the Western Union, are made agents of the 
telegraph company" and paid on a commission basis. 
The government is working along the lines that such 
an arrangement may be an infraction of the anti-re- 
bate law, and the parties to it liable to punishment un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust law, in that the two com- 
panies may be attempting to create a monopoly. 

The contract that is offered to Bell Telephone sub- 
scribers calls for a 10 per cent. commission on all tele- 
grams sent to the Western Union over the telephone 
of a Bell subscriber. In signing the contract, the tele- 
phone subscriber agrees to be responsible for payment 
of the message. The contract virtually means that the 
rate on messages is cut just.10 per cent. if prepaid and 
telephoned to the office. 

At present the agents are devoting their energies to 
signing contracts with the proprietors of large hotels. 
. The government is not paying a great deal 
of attention to the hotel phase of the case, but i is watch- 
ing for what is considered inevitable—that the tele- 
graph company will extend the system to large busi- 
ness firms. Many firms pay as much as $1,000 a month 
for telegrams. This applies especially to firms dealing 
in merchandise, of which the price continually fluctu- 
ates. With such firms as these the telegraph com- 
pany, under this latest contract, is in a position to 
make the 10 per cent. agreement with the firm as a 
subscriber to the Bell telephone. As a telephone renter 
the firm could sign one of these 10 per cent. contracts 
and then, in remitting to the telegraph company at the 
end of each month, could deduct 10 per cent. from the 
bill under the telephone subscriber’s clause. 

It is this phase of the latest contract over which the 
government is keeping a close watch. 


Judging by the foregoing the Bell-Western Union com- 
bination appears to be traveling a perilous path. The out- 
come will be watched with interest all over the country. 


As to Chicago Bell’s New Financing. 

An interesting side light is thrown on the sale by the 
Chicago Telephone Co. of $14,000,000 of bonds this week 
by an item in the Wall Street Journal, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Sale by Chicago Telephone of $14,000,000 bonds is to 
be measured in the light of something broader than the 
immediate requirements of the Chicago Telephone field. 
It is hardly likely that Chicago Telephone itself will 
this year require more than $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 
cash to finance its development. The amount expended 
in 1911 was a trifle over $3,500,000. 

The broad bearing of this financing is its relation to 
the Bell system as a whole. Chicago Telephone can 
loan this money at 6 per cent. to other Bell companies 
and be perfectly secured through the guarantee of the 
American Telephone Co. As it requires the use of the 
cash in years to come these loans will be paid off 
either by American Telephone or its subsidiaries. 

* It will be recalled that the American Telephone an- 
nual statement announced that the estimate of 1912 
construction requirements for the entire system was 
$56,000,000, of which $30,000,000 would be provided by 
existing and current resources. This left $25,000,000 
to raise either through sale of subsidiary company 
bonds or by advances from the parent organization. 
This Chicago Telephone bond sale is, therefore, a part 
of 1912 construction program. 


In view of the fact that that paper is one of the recog- 
nized publicity mediums of the Bell system, the above 
statement may be taken as official. The plan of financing 
here set forth is not highly regarded by financial men 
either in New York or Chicago, who characterize it as 
at least questionable. 








Move to Enjoin Bell at Seattle. 

Mayor Cotterill, of Seattle, has instructed the corporation 
counsel’s office to start injunction proceedings to restrain 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. from raising the 
rates of the subscribers of the Independent Telephone Co. 
beyond the schedule recently approved by the Public Service 
Commission. 




















A Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


A. A. GODARD, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Topeka (Kans.) Independent Telephone Co., a part of 
the Gary System, was born at Granville, Bradford county, 
Pa., December 18, 1855. Mr. Godard was educated in the 
Troy and Waverly, N. Y., high schools and the Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. 
Y. He practiced law for 
a number of years before 
getting into the tele- 
phone business, serving 
twice as attorney gener- 
al of Kansas. He was 
also, for twelve years, 
president of the State 
Savings Bank, of Tope- 
ka. He has been a stock- 
holder and director in 
the Topeka Independent 





company practically 
since its formation in 
1904. Mr. Godard was 


elected a director of the 
National Independent 
Telephone Association in 
1911 and again in 1912. 
He has served three 
times as president of the 
Kansas Independent Tel- 
ephone Association and has always taken a prominent part 
in the meetings of both state and national bodies. He is 
a Mason, a Knight Templar and a member of the Topeka 
Club and the Tepeka Country Club. Mr. Godard has always 
been active in local civic affairs. 














FRANK W. PARDEE, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was born in 
Chicago on March 17, 1876. He was educated in the Chi- 
cago schools and Racine College. Entered telephone field 
in 1898, marketing Chicago Telephone Holder, the idea for 
which he had discovered 
during his previous ad- 
vertising experience. In 
1901 he developed the 
Adjustaphone, combina- 
tion holder and desk tele- 
phone and continued the 
sale of these two special- 
ties until 1904. In May, of 
that year he became gen- 
eral.manager for Frank 
B. Cook, with whom he 
remained until May, 1907. 
He then took an inter- 
est in the Durant Elec- 
tric Supplies Co., acting 
as manufacturers’ agent 
at the same time, devel- 
oping various specialties 
and handling the adver- 
tising for them. About 
December, 1909, he con- 
; tracted for present posi- 
tion with the Ericsson company. He, with others, also in- 
corporated Paragon Sellers Co., in Chicago, to carry on 
business of Mr, Pardee and of the Durant company. Is a 
member of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Automobile 
Club, Sons of Jove and president of Black Rock Mfrs. Assn. 

















WILLIAM G. BROREIN, president and general manager 
cf the Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., was a school 
teacher in Ohio from 1879 to 1886. During next seven 
years he was in mercantile business at Buckland, Ohio; from 
1893 to 1901 in oil producing business at Lima. Was a 
member of Ohio house 
1893-1897, and of the sen- 
ate from 1897 to 1901. 
His present interests out- 
side the telephone busi- 
ness are in the mercan- 
tile house of Brorein 
Bros., Buckland, Ohio, 
and in ‘timber lands, 
veneer and lumber busi- 
ness at Parma, Mo. En- 
gaged in telephone busi- 
ness in 1901, securing 
franchise at Tampa, 
since when has been in- 
terested mainly in de- 
velopment of Peninsular 
company. Was elected 
president of Florida Tel- 
ephone Association when 
it was organized, in 1906, 
and has been re-elected 
each year since. With 
others he negotiated purchase of Southern Bell properties 
in southern Florida by Peninsular company. Mr. Brorein was 
born in Marion, Ohio, October 30, 1861, educated in North- 
western Ohio Normal, at Ada. Is a member of Crescent 
and German Clubs, at Tampa, and is a K. P. 

















GEORGE KELLOGG GANN, traffic superintendent for 
the system of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was born at Newman, Ga., December 30, 1885, educated 
in grade and high schools and Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, at Atlanta. Entered employ of Southern Bell, at At- 
lanta, in 1904, in toll traf- 
fe department under 
Chauncey Smith, the well 
known toll traffic expert. 
Since then Mr. Gann has 
specialized on toll traffic 
problems. Went with 
Bell at St. Louis in 1906, 
in charge of toll rate de- 
partment, later toll line 
manager and _ assistant 
superintendent of traf- 
fic. In January, 1908, 
was in toll traffic depart- 
ment of Southern Bell, 
resigning a few months 
later to go with Lincoln 
company. Among Mr. 
Gann’s activities in the 
telephone field may be 
mentioned inauguration 
of various toll rate sys- 
tems for Bell companies, 
supervision of both long distance and local operating forces, 
preparation of toll operating rules employing céined words 
in their phraseology, devising of rate and ‘routing instruc- 
tions for Nebraska Independent System and in large part 
designing of big long distance board at Lincoln. 
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Is Anything Wrong > 


Statesmen Needed—Some Lawless Outbreaks—Some Remedies 
By J. C. Kelsey 


A Chicago banker returning from California, gave out the 
following interview: “I find business better all around. 
I am afraid that business can’t get better until the political 
situation is clarified. I would feel more confident if our 
presidential campaign were settled. People are done with 
mere politicians. They want statesmen.” 


It is hard to get a word out of so-called big business 
men that they are not afraid somewhere. 

Business has been rotten since the fall of 1907. Yet we 
find a select coterie of respectable bankers trying to fright- 
en people during election season. 


Business will never get better until the banker of the 
small town will invest his deposits in home industries. 

Money can be borrowed in the cities at 4 per cent. Yet 
there are local industries in each town that cannot get a 
dollar because the banker loves to pass it on to the city 
bankers. 


No one has ever been able to show me why presidential 
year affects business. The year 1908 was not a presidential 
year. Yet no year has ever seen its equivalent in suffer- 
ing among manufacturers. 


People want statesmen. What is a statesmen? Merely a 
politician out of a job. 

We have an unusual crop of statesmen coming on. I 
doubt very much if they will help. 


There is little or no trouble in our country. Business 
has always been bad since the world began. It is a chronic 
mental condition. It’s merely in the mind. 

Men are cowards in business. Any fear talk will drive 
a business man crazy. He will sacrifice his family on the 
altar of business without regret. 

Business is just as good as you choose to make it. Be 
sure that it will not force its way into your office. It 
merely has to be sought. It is there for the hustling man. 


I wish there was a law which kept bankers from giving 
out business condition interviews. 

Banking is not a business—it is merely a profession. 
Doctors and lawyers rarely give out business interviews. 
They know enough to keep still. 


I saw a wonderful moving picture the other day. It 
showed the Boston Tea Party. Primarily, it revealed the 
courtship of John Adams and Dorothy Quincy. It was a 
fine picture of sublime courage. With his head in a noose, 
John Adams never hesitated. 

Sure enough, in this picture I saw the protesting dele- 
gation of Boston business men. Such an act would hurt 
business. 

But the tea went overboard just the same, and our coun- 
try began its glorious life in spite of protesting bankers 
and business men. 

I doubt very much if the war 1776 would be fought 
today. It would hurt business. Business is all-powerful 
now. Liberty is not important. 

But Geo. W. Perkins is still fighting for trust liberty. 

“Shall business men go back to times of ruthless com- 
petition or shall we secure the advantage of co-operation?” 
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Co-operation sounds well to those who will benefit by 
co-operation—the few. 

Oil is worth the cent or two difference between the 
present and last year price, when you consider that com- 
peting plants are no longer burned and their owners mur- 
dered. 


Perkins objects to the government remedy. He is now 
booming Roosevelt. 

He says that we are trying to force segregation and 
finally dissolution. 

That “colossal” blunder of the government has hurt 
business. I wonder if the Perkins’ panic of 1907 did not 
do more damage. 

The oil stocks have gone up, and the respect for our 
supreme court has also gone up. In spite of such a great 
and good man. I am sure I am not alone in saying that 
the creator of a “Department of Commerce and Labor,” 
composed of business men will be as big a joke as his 
ideas are. 

As long as these self-appointed saviors of business plan 
on centralizing everything in New York, their work will 
be wasted. 

This universal or monopolistic idea is not natural. We 
must go back to states rights and local issue of business. 

Big business is wasteful and there is no remedy for it 
but higher prices. Higher prices are merely passed along 
and in the énd we trace a circle back to our starting point. 


The railroads want higher freight rates. They then find 
demand for higher wages and bigger salaries, higher cost 
of rails and in the end are no better off. 

If the game is kept up, we will yet paper barber shops 
with currency because it won’t buy anything. 


Talking about big business. Does it not make you laugh 
to learn that traders on the stock exchanges were waiting 
with bated breath the results of the Pennsylvania pri- 
maries? And the vote of the locomotive engineers regard- 
ing a strike almost gave the Street a case of heart failure? 

Wall Street also held its breath waiting to hear how the 
International Harvester Co. and the attorney general had 
agreed upon a plan of reorganization. 

It must be joyful to be on Wall Street. Poor misunder- 
stood Wall Street! 


Did you ever think of the effect of pardoning a wealthy 
convict? When Morse was finally pardoned by the pres- 
ident, the news of it was kept from the various penitentiary 
inmates. 

Look at this effect in the Nebraska case. How a bunch 
of convicts fought their murderous way to liberty and 
failed. How the Virginia judge and court was so terribly 
shot to pieces. They took the law in their own hands. It 
was a real recall. 


Every act of man these days seems to be a move toward 
equality of man. 

We have now discovered every country on our globe. 
There are no new places for the restless to emigrate to. 
They will have to stay and fight it out. 

There is no use denying the handwriting on the wall, 
that equal privilege and opportunity must be given. Any 
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concern or group of men which insists on commerce 
courts and special privileges is merely digging its own 
grave. 


It is not good business even to defy the march of events. 
It is suicidal not to heed the signals along the way. 

No one frowns upon ambition and cleverness. Nerve 
and courage should be rewarded. And they always will be. 
But there is a growing disposition upon the part of the 
world to make the strong and fit the keepers of the weak 
and unfit. 


The troubles of the world are just, beginning. Merely 
because there are no countries to take care of the restless. 
They are going to stay here and make trouble. 


You hear a great deal about Germany encouraging big 
business and not persecuting it. It is lovely to talk about 
our big business being able to compete with the world. 
As a matter of fact, the small manufacturer is just as able 
to hold his own. 


Our trouble is that American consuls are usually political 
derelicts and pay little or no attention to duty. The foreign 
consuls make a business of such service and work. 


If big American business would give America the ben- 
efit—but it does not. 

England pays $1 for an article; we pay $1.40; and Can- 
ada pays $1.80. 

It is all désigned to protect the strong and let the public 
pay. To make Carnegies and other multi-millionaires. 

I am in favor of more prosecutions until the representa- 
tives of big business have wit enough to behave properly. 

Germany must be profiting (?) greatly by this arrange- 
ment. Look at her financial position. 

China is borrowing $300,000,000 and six powers are to 
participate: Semi-solvent Russia, semi-solvent Japan, 
“hard-up” Germany, England, France and United States 
private citizens. 


It looks as if the trust encouraging program of Germany 
is not a great benefit. 

Why should France be so much richer than Germany? 
It was only a few years ago that Bismarck took $3,000,000,- 
000 from France as a war indemnity. 

It does not look like a good argument to show Germany’s 
nice treatment of outlaw trusts. 


Bismarck, that great German financier, would never do 
business with the Rothschilds. 

“They are not German, Austrian, French nor English 
nor Belgians. They are Rothschilds, an institution for the 
making of money.” Bismarck was right. 


If Bismarck were in America today he would put a stop 
to the sale of Japanese bonds in this country. There is ab- 
solutely no question that Japan will fight our country. I 
am prepared to furnish a soldier for that engagement. 

Japan must grow and it needs the Philippines. Surely no 
American banker should encourage Japanese bonds and 
every buyer should refuse them for something better in 
American industrials. 


When Germany and France got into entanglement over 
Morocco, it would have peen war—but Germany did not 
have the money. 


Getting back to industrial competition at home, I have 
learned that competition is a great factor in banking. I 
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was in an Indiana ‘city the other day. Because one bank 
had rebuilt in new quarters every other bank was doing 
likewise. 

I learned also that bankers will extend every effort to 
increase deposits, going the length of allowing interest on 
balances when the money market does not merit it. 

Why do banks frown upon competition in other lines? 
Why can’t they be consistent? Why confine their efforts 
to financing those things apart from competition? 


It sounds funny to hear James J. Hill talk about the 
beauty of competition, when his own Great Northern Rail- 
road has an iron bound monopoly telephone contract with 
the Bell company at St. Paul, Minneapolis and all along 
the line. 


Competition, too, really is a local issue. 
The more I see of the world the more I believe the 
theory of the universe depends upon whose ox is gored. 


Everything is merely a local issue, not only your tele- 
phone system but your daily life. 

Your neighbor’s boy is run over by an automobile and 
killed. You are sorry. But when your own boy is killed, 
you are grief-stricken and angry and have murder in your 
heart. 


Put active men of the Perkins kind on a railroad section 
gang, unknown and unable to get away from such work 
by circumstances, and they would be telling different 
stories. 

That is why there is trouble ahead. The many who live 
on $15 a week and less are learning their power much 
quicker than we realize. 

Penny newspapers are educating them swiftly. Civiliza- 
tion is but a thin veneer. Remember this, Mr. Big Business 
dreamer, it will rub off easily, terribly and inevitably. 


Something must be voluntarily done by the trusts them- 
selves. They should adopt the golden rule of business, stop 
rebating, cheating, etc. Do not charge excessive prices on 
one place and fight competitors in other places. 

Why charge $90 a year for telephone service in a city 
where no competition exists and $60 where there is compe- 
tition—in a vastly larger city, too? 


Look at competitive conditions in South Bend, Ind., Gales- 
burg, Ill, and Corinth, Wis. In these places they give 
service at fifty cents a month. 

The cruel part of the program is the complete folly of 
the idea. Suppose they do stifle competition, look at the 
eternal row they have over the new rates. 

Such competition as this has never succeeded in running 
an Independent telephone company out of existence. 

Instead of the Bell concern encouraging unification, I 
find that the Independents really believe in one telephone. 

If Bell had believed in one telephone they would not have 
wasted thousands in such towns as Johnstown, Pa., Apple- 
ton, Wis., and other cities where thriving Independent com- 
panies exist. 


The Bell company honestly believes in competition, if 
“we judge it from its actions. 


I sincerely regret that the Bell company saw fit to raise 
the municipal telephone issue on the Pacific slope. Munici- 
pal telephone systems are being rapidly considered all along 
the coast. 

.Nothing can stop the Pacific Bell from getting into trou- 
ble. It is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
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Some day when the full purport of Theodore Vail’s visit 
to the Pacific coast will dawn upon the thinking Bell man- 
agement there will be a greater disposition to keep presi- 
dents at home. 


There is nothing wrong with the telephone business. Busi- 
ness was never so good in a manufacturing way. There 
are 200 switchboards to be purchased within a year running 
from 500 to 5,000 lines. Enough to keep the manufacturing 
plants busy. 

Operating companies have ceased fighting, have taken on 
Bell long distance lines, and have had their rates. raised 
voluntarily. 

I know of one man who circulated a paper among his sub- 
scribers, asking for a $6 increase, and there were but two 
dissenting voices. These, however, were willing to take a 
party line. 


Nearly every Independent telephone company can be 
put on Easy street by an additional quarter per month. 
Think of it—$3 a year more needed! The average Bell 
plant needs $10 more. Which will the people choose? 

In the telephone business, the war is practically over 
among the operating companies. There are a few flagrant 
cases left, but they are fast reducing. 

The Bell company seems to have admitted defeat in an 
operating sense. It still hopes to gain by its competition 
in manufacturing—a false hope, but an abiding one so far. 

I covered that phase of the situation last week. 


As far as I can see, nothing is wrong with business. It 
has been on a steady uphill climb since 1908. 

Business started down hill in July, 1907, but the panic 
never broke till October. All duririg 1908 there was real 
dullness. But 1912 stands safely better than any year since, 
even if it is a presidential year. 


The problems of the telephone man are practically solved. 
If the Bell company truly wants to have peace, and to settle 
down to constructive development, its problems would be 
quickly solved. 

When a concern insists upon making its business a war 
camp or battlefield, it must not be surprised to have bitter 
fights. 

Let the Bell interests beat their muskets into plowshares 
and we will all be happy. 


MORAL: Harm seek, harm find. 





Merger Being Carefully Watched at Oakland. 


B. F. Woolner, city attorney, of Oakland, Cal., is prepar- 
ing to take action toward nullifying the merger of the Bay 
Cities Home Telephone Co. plant with that of the Pacific 
Bell. When asked regarding the reports of bad faith on the 
part of the Bell company, Mr. Woolner said: “Every act 
of the telephone officials toward dismantling the plant or 
system of the Home company is to their detriment and we 
are taking careful note of all that they do. 

“T am of the opinion that the evidence which we have 
on hand is sufficient to warrant legal action, but I am not 
yet through with my consideration of the matter. We are 
going over the whole thing very carefully and in conjunc- 
tion with the city attorney’s office in San Francisco. 

-“There are two courses open to us; to attack the fran- 
chise or to attack the bond. Under the law the $100,000 
bond covers the full amount of damages. If the bond is at- 
tacked the bondsmen will probably declare the merger void 
as a matter of self protection and the status of the case 
will then be the same as before the merger. Whatever may 
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be the outcome I am inclined to favor this method of 
procedure since it will, force the!whole matter to an imme- 
diate issue.” 

Mr. Woolner referred to the taking out of pay stations 
and the disconnecting of the Chinese information bureau 
as items of evidence important as indicating a violation of 
the franchise. 





Defer Suit Against Bell at San Francisco. 


On account of the illness of Attorney Pillsbury, representing 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., the hearing in the O. 
L. Scott injunction proceedings, at San Francisco, before Supe- 
rior Judge Lawlor, set for April 12, was postponed until 
April 25. 

Three affidavits charging violation of the injunction have 
heen filed before Judge Lawlor. One declared that sixty-five 
telephones have been removed since March 23. 

Scott is the author of another affidavit in which he declared 
that no bill had been rendered him by the Home company for 
the use of his telephone since March 21, that on that date he 
asked what he owed and paid $1.50 on account, and the com- 
pany tcld him it would look the matter up. He asserted that 
he never received any notification of the amount due. On 
April 6 he said he paid in full. In spite of this his instruments 
have been removed. 

Wiley F. Crist, for the plaintiff, is the author of another 
affidavit in which he states that in spite of the order of Judge 
Lawlor requiring that a list of all telephones taken out be 
given to the attorneys for the defendant, he has not received 
such list, but has merely been handed a list of 7,675 subscribers 
claimed to be delinquent, and that the names are unaccompanied 
by addresses or other data which will assist the attorneys in 
running down the names. 

Judge Lawlor has notified the representatives of the Bell 
company that his temporary restraining order against the dis- 
mantling of the system of the Bay Cities Home Telephene Co., 
which the Pacific recently purchased, would continue in force, 
and that he would consider it contempt of court to remove any 
instruments for any cause whatever. 





Fraud Alleged in Birmingham Telephone Deal. 


The city commissioners of Birmingham, Ala., have ac- 
corded permission to the Peoples Home Telephone Co. to 
go out of business, have annulled the company’s franchise 
and granted the right to sell its property to the Southern 
Bell. The permission becomes effective May 1. The com- 
pany must file a bond of $5,000 to secure its subscribers 
against any loss consequent upon the transaction. 

That the merger is not to be allowed to go through with- 
out protest, however, is indicated by a petition for an in- 
junction preventing it, which has been filed in the city court 
of Birmingham for T. A. Davenport, a subscriber, by 
Thompson & Thompson, attorneys. 

This petition, which will come up on April 29, on the ap- 
plication for temporary injunction, alleges fraudulent prac- 
tice in the manner in which the negotiations were conducted 
by the Peoples Home with the city and declares that the 
consummation of a monopoly of the telephone business 
in Birmingham in violation of the constitution of Alabama, 
as well as the federal, state and municipal laws. 





Agitates Municipal System in Utah. 

Proceeding of the theory that municipal ownership of 
the local telephone service would be a good business in- 
vestment as well as a boom to the town and a big success 
from the standpoint of patronage, the Ephraim (Utah) 
Commercial Club is making an effort to induce the city 
council to consider the matter and if possible to take action 
at once, 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Suggestions for Keeping Trouble Data. 

In your issue of March 23, R. C. Smith states that he 
would like to see some forms relating to trouble record on 
rural service. 

For over four years we have used the card index system 


Order for Moving Telephones. 

As this is the season of the year when the greatest 
amount of moving is done, a copy of the form which the 
Benton Independent Telephone Co., Prosser, Wash., uses 
as a moving order for telephones is of interest. The form 
is in two parts. The upper portion contains an explana- 
tion as to the reasons for making a charge for moving 
the telephone. The lower portion is the moving order 
proper. On it are blank spaces to be filled in by the sub- 
scriber, which gives all the information necessary to the 





WHY IS A CHARGE MADE FOR MOVING A 
SUBSCRIBER’S TELEPHONE? 


The installation of every telephone involves the expendi- 
ture of labor and use of material. This primary and un- 
avoidable expense for every subscriber is an element of 
consideration in the establishment of rates. 

Changing the location of a telephone, however, is not 
contemplated or provided for in the rates fixed for service. 
Otherwise subscribers who do not move will be required to 
pay for something they do not receive. It is but fair to 
charge the expense of moving to the subscriber who desires 
the change and whose convenience is subserved thereby. 

The exact cost of changing the position of the telephone 
will undoubtedly vary in every instance, depending upon dis- 
tances, material used, time required, accessibility, etc. It 
is the natural wish of the subscriber to know this expense 
in advance. It is the desire of the company to avoid disputes 
possible at the termination of work not extensive in charac- 
ter, recognizing that inevitable dissatisfaction will follow if 
varying charges are presented to subscribers on account of 
conditions not easily understood by them. Therefore it has 
been found advisable to adopt a uniform moving charge. This 
has been reached by taking the average of actual costs 
for long periods of time. This is an item of operating ex- 
pense with no return of profit to the Company, and which 
is undesirable in every way except in so far as it con- 
tributes to the satisfaction of its patrons. 


Order for Moving Telephone. 
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BENTON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CoO. 

PUsRRS SHOWS TOTODTIOMO TOW Glen occ cc ccc cindecs sccccvcvcaes 
ia kis ase een ese es eomass i ee MN Wilco ons saveen as 
‘Y..... OF as near to that date as you are abie. It being 
understood and agreed that I am to pay the charge of $1.00 
for making such change, payment to be made promptly upon 
presentation of this bili. 
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A Practical UVard Trouble Record. 


worded and ruled like the sample, which is a 6 in. x 8 in. 
card. 

We use one for each telephone, both local and rural, and 
one for each rural line as a line. 

From this it is no trouble for us to see what time has 
been devoted to each telephone, what the rural line has 
taken up of time and material during any period. By divid- 
ing the time and expense for the total line by the average 
number of telephones on the line, we have the general rural 
line cost per telephone, and by adding to that the total time 
of the particular telephone, we have the results Mr. Smith 
is after, namely, what it costs to maintain a rural tele- 
phone. 

It revealed to us an astonishing condition as to the rural 
business, and we are not working for any more rural tele- 
phones even at $1.25 per month. 

In connection with these cards, we use a trouble sheet, 
as shown, and post the cards from these trouble sheets. 
The trouble sheet forms do not have a special space for 
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A Moving Telephone Order Form. 


telephone company for doing the work and also binds the 
subscriber to pay a fixed amount for it. This part is 
detachable from the upper part. 

Harry Miles, manager of the company states that the 
form has been used for the past year and has proved satis- 
factory. 


4 


Signal to Indicate Low Battery Pressure. 

In many small common battery plants, it frequently 
happens that the battery will run down to a point where 
many subscribers have not pressure enough on their lines 
to signal central and the operators do not notice it until 
the lamps become so dim they can not see them when a 
subscriber calls. In order to eliminate this trouble we 
took a 300 ohm telegraph relay and reversed the sounder 
contacts so that it set up to insulation when closed and 
closed the bell circuit when open. We then adjusted the 
spring to pull the armature away from the magnets when- 
ever the battery reached 20 volts and the world was ours. 
Try it and smile with me. 

Webster City, Iowa. 





E. H. Martin. 
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Original Record from Which Entries Are Made on Cards. 


material used, but the items are noted on it and posted to 
the trouble card as well as to the material and tools account 
register. 

I am sure that the form could be improved upon in some 
particulars, but it has many good ideas and has worked 
pretty well in a practical way. : 

The suggestion has been made to me, “What is the use 
of keeping such records? The rural business is no good 
anyway, and we will do just as little as we can and keep 
up the other end.” I look at it in this way: I want to know 
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how much the “other end” has to contribute and want 
data to try to work out some better conditions as to prof- 
its on the rural part of it. 





Leakage Current Through the Telephone Receiver. 

Doubtless most workers with the telephone receiver have 
noticed its extreme sensitiveness in picking up noise. This 
occurs even with but one wire attached to a source of cur- 
rent. It is sometimes a great annoyance when making deli- 
cate tests. The writer has noticed noise even when the hand 
of the person testing touched one terminal of an alternating 
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Diagram of Experiments with Leakage Currents Through a 
Receiver. 


current circuit, both receiver cords hanging freely in the air 
without touching anything. 
The following facts were discovered, which will aid in ar- 
ranging circuits so that false results will not be obtained: 
The relation of the power circuit to earth is one of the 
causes—Proof. Touching G, Fig. A gave no sound. Touch- 


ing the ¢ terminal of the power circuit produced noise. 


Touching the C terminal of the secondary winding of the 
transformer (adjacent to earth) gave a weak sound. Touch- 
ing the B terminal gave louder sound and A still louder 
sound. 

The capacity of the receiver cord to earth is one of the 
causes—Proof. By removing the receiver cord entirely, no 
noise could be obtained. Having the cord coiled up on the 
body of the observer gave the weakest sound. Holding the 
cord near a brick wall on a cement floor produced a louder 
sound. Causing the tip or sleeve of the cord to touch a large 
mass of metal, which was insulated from earth, gave a still 
louder sound. The longer the cord the more the noise. These 
tests made with one hand of observer on the ¢ terminal. 

The electrostatic capacity between the body of the observer 
and the receiver coils is one cause of the noise —Proof. When 
one hand is placed on the ¢ terminal and the other hand is 
brought into contact with the tip or sleeve of the plug the 
noise is stopped, as the arm forms a shunt for the noisy 
current. When both receiver binding posts are touched the 
noise is stopped. If the finger is placed on either binding 
post, separately, the sound is either stopped or reduced. If 
the receiver frame is touched the sound is reduced. There 
appeared to be considerable capacity or leakage, or both, be- 
tween the coils and the frame and but very little between the 
frame and the body of the observer. This result was as ex- 
pected, for the receiver coils are wound closely upon the 
cores, which in turn are fastened to the frame of the re- 
ceiver. 

The stilling of the sound by touching a finger to the re- 
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ceiver gave a clue as to the means for stopping it without 
impairing the usefulnesg .of the instrument. In Fig. B a sheet 
of tinfoil is shown covering the portion of the ear cap which 
touches the wearer’s ear. The binding wire is attached to the 
frame or either of the two binding posts, according to which 
arrangement stops the noise. The effectiveness of this plan 
has been tried out and proven. Merely stretching the foil 
over the whole earpiece works well, for the sound travels 
through the foil almost as well as through air. For perma- 
nent use, however, it has been found best to glue the foil 
closely to the rubber, cutting an opening at the hole in the 
center. Otherwise, the tinfoil acted like a diaphragm and 
made a crackling noise whenever the receiver was moved on 
the head. 


Chicago. Arthur Bessey Smith. 





The Testing of Dry Cells. 

An abstract of a paper, entitled “Dry Batteries: the Relation 
between the Incidence of the Discharge and the Relative Ca- 
pacity of Cells of Different Manufacture,” read before the 
Faraday Society by S. W. Melsom, of the National Physical 
Laboratory, was published in a recent issue of Electrical Engi- 
neering, London. 

Results of investigations made to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the tests in general use afford an indication of the relative 
merits of dry cells of different manufacture were given. Four 
manufacturers supplied sixty cells each, and tests were made 
from these. The cell was that most generally used for tele- 
phone work in England, the dimensions being 7 in. by 2% in. 
by 2% in. Seven different tests were tried, the first represent- 
ing as nearly as possible the working conditions of a cell on 
a telephone circuit. 

The information on which this test was based was supplied 
by the National Telephone Co., i. e., two cells working on a 
circuit with resistance of about 100 ohms and the average dis- 
charge five minutes per hour. Measurements were made by the 
National Telephone Co., and it was found that the minimum 
current with which a telephone microphone would work was 
0.018 ampere, and the discharge of the cells was, therefore, con- 
sidered to be completed when the voltage had fallen to 0.9 volt 
at the end of any period of discharge. 

A second test consisting of a discharge for five minutes per 
hour, through a resistance of 1 ohm was introduced, in order 
to see how a discharge, allowing the same periods of work and 
rest, but at a higher current than the normal, would agree with 
the results obtained under working conditions. The other tests 
gave the same relative order to the makes of cells, but their 
capacities came out very different. Some of the cells were 
stored in a dry cupboard at 16 degrees C., and these all showed 
increased capacity after six months, and the same after twelve 
months. 





Kinks and Wrinkles. 

Under this title the New England Telephone Topics pub- 
lishes the following : 

“It is occasionally convenient to use a Syracuse drill in the 
same manner as the old form of bell hangers’ gimlet instead of 
in a bit stock as usual. To make this possible there has re- 
centiy been devised a malleable iron handle about four and one- 
half inches in length, provided with a set screw for securing 
the tang of the drill therein. This device gives all the con- 
venience in operation, under certain circumstances, of the gim- 
let combined with the much superior cutting and clearance 
qualities of the drill. 

“One of the most efficient polarity finders and certainly one 
of the cheapest and easiest available is a raw potato. It is 
simply necessary to cut the vegetable and apply the two wires 
of the circuit to the raw surface, when, presupposing that the 
wires are of copper, a definite blue is produced about the posi- 
tive wire. This will prove in for voltages as low as four.” 
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Cases and. Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


Questions Authority of South Dakota Commission. 


Questioning the authority of the state Railway Commis- 
sion to enforce its order regarding the switching of a rival 
telephone company over its switchboard, the Beresford 
Telephone Co. has entered a demurrer before Judge Jones 
in the circuit court at Sioux Falls, S. D., to the complaint 
of the commission, that the company has not complied with 
its order. 

The North Star Telephone Co., a rural concern, operating 
in the vicinity of Beresford, has three lines running into 
that city. It entered complaint with the commission on 
January 14, 1911, against the Beresford company, alleging 
that while it has a switching arrangement with the Beres- 
ford company and the company will connect a subscriber 
of the North Star company with one of its own subscribers, 
it will not connect a subscriber on one of the North Star 
lines to a subscriber on another line of the same company. 

The board held that the companies were competitors but 
that the North Star company only leased one telephone to 
each of its stockholders and to no outsiders, and that the 
Beresford company should therefore do the switching for 
the North Star company at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
per telephone per year. 

The commission now alleges that the Beresford com- 
pany has failed to comply with its order and asks the court 
to issue a peremptory writ of mandamus to compel the 
Beresford company to carry out the instructions of the 
commission. 

In its demurrer, asking the dismissal of the suit, the de- 
fendant company denies the legal power of the board to 
make such an order, because it in a measure deprives the 
company of the control of its property. 





Attempt to Settle Baltimore Rates. 

The Protective Telephone Association, of Baltimore, or- 
ganized to bring about an equitable adjustment of rates in 
that city and to oppose the schedule of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Bell, recently authorized by the Maryland Public 
Service Commission, is now perfecting its organization. Its 
members include some of the foremost business and pro- 
fessional men of Baltimore. Complaints continue to pour 
in on the commission regarding the practices of the Bell 
company and it is evident that a complete revision of the 
schedule will be required to satisfy Baltimore telephone 
users. 

With the hope of adjusting some of the disputes which 
have arisen, a meeting of the officers of the company with 
the commission was recently arranged. Little was accom- 
plished and another meeting will be held later. It is 
charged that the company has distorted the meaning of the 
schedule approved by the commission in a manner amount- 
ing to practical violation of the agreement. 





Spokane Considers Municipal System. 


City officials of Spokane, Wash., have seriously taken up 
a project for a municipal telephone system. The immediate 
result will be a comprehensive investigation of existing mu- 
nicipal telephone systems in the United States and Canada 
and the gathering of data on the coast. 

The ultimate result, if the investigation is favora- 
ble, will be a resqlution to float a big municipal bond issue 


for either the purchase of the Bell system when that com- 
pany’s franchise expires in 1914, or of the Home system, 
whose franchise provides it may be taken over by the 
city in 1915. 

The electrical workers’ union, which initiated the San 
Francisco municipal telephone project, and Charles Zahm, 
telephone engineer, who put in the Spokane Home system, 
are backing the magvement, which has now received the 
official indorsement of Commissioners Coates and Fassett. 





Asks Temporary Reduction at Albany. 


Arthur L. Andrews, corporation counsel, acting for the Al- 
bany, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, has filed a petition with 
the Public Service Commission to have the rates of the New 
York Telephone Company in Albany reduced, pending the re- 
sult of an investigation already under way. The rates sug- 
gested for a new schedule are: business, one party, $60 a year; 
two party, $48 a year; residence, one party, $36; two party, 
$30; extensions, $6 a year. 





La Crosse Case to Come Up May 1. 
The hearing before the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
of the La Crosse inter-connection case has been again post- 
poned. It is now set for May 1, at Madison. 


—~* 





Civic Federation to Investigate Regulation. 


The executive council of the Civic Federation’s de- 
partment on regulation of interstate and municipal utili- 
ties has announced that Dr. John H. Gray, professor of 
economics in the University of Minnesota, is now in active 
charge of the investigation the department purposes making 
to determine how far regulation of public utilities may go 
without interfering unduly with management. 

Coincident with this it was stated that Professor Bruce 
Wyman, of the Harvard Law School, has been appointed 
counsel for the investigation. 

Dr. Gray, director of the investigation, states that one 
piece of work already under way is a complete compilation 
of all the public service laws of the United States (federal 
and state), Great Britain, the Dominion of Canada and the 
Canadian provinces. Supplementary to this there will be 
prepared a summary of all decisions of courts and commis- 
sions under the laws so compiled. This, Dr. Gray states, 
is pioneer work. It is under the direction of Professor 
Wyman. 

The director of the present investigation was one of the 
chief experts in a former inquiry, under the auspices of 
the Civic Federation, into the question of public ownership 
and operation of public utilities. 

The commission conducting that investigation decided, 
broadly speaking, in favor of adequate regulation of public 
utilities rather than public ownership or operation. The 
present inquiry seeks to determine what constitutes adequate 
legislation. 

It is announced that other investigators will be employed 
as the work progresses. Advantage will also be taken of 
services of some of the leading experts connected with the 
various federal and state commissions. 

It is stated that the present investigation will cover tele- 
phone companies, steam and electric railroads and water, 
gas, electric and water power companies. 
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Conduction and Induction. 


This company owns 70 miles of the 
This circuit is so arranged that can ring 
direct and vice versa. Along on the same poles with 
that part of the circuit owned by this company 
are two other local toll circuits. Recently the 
light and power company erected a 16,000 volt line 
parallel to this circuit for a distance of about three 
miles. The light company secured the right of way 
from the railroad company and we have a private right 
of way just outside the railroad right of way. The 
poles are about six feet from our poles. It is practi- 
cally impossible for the telephone company to keep its 
lines free from grounds at all times, due to storms 
and the felling of trees. Hence a balance such that in- 
duction will not make our lines very noisy cannot be 
maintained. The light company has poor construction 
and in all probability cannot practically keep its lines 
free from grounds, thus tending to conduction as well 
as induction. In one instance its line has been so built 
that during a storm it was within four inches of our 
wires. 

Owing to a recent sleet storm, which has done per- 
haps a million dollar’’ damage in this section of 
the state, our lines have been badly crippled, and 
although it is possible to work them when the light 
current is not on, it is not practicable to do business 
at night. The roads are in such condition that it is 
impossible to get material out with which to make 
permanent repairs. 

The telephone company has asked for an injunction, 
and the case will probably be heard the latter part of 
the month. 

What advice can you give us and where can we go 
to get the law and evidence needed in this matter? 


circuit. 














For the law on conduction and induction, see Chapter 11 
of McMillan on Telephone Law, also the following cases: 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Railway Co., 
93 Tenn., 492, 29 South Western, 104. Hudson River Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Watervliet & R. Co., 135 N. Y., 394, 642, 
32 North Eastern, 148. National Telephone Co. vs. Baker 
(1893) Law Reports, 2 Chancery Division, 186. Nebraska 
Telephone Co. vs. York Gas & Electric Light Co., 27 Neb., 
284. Joyce on Electric Light, Sec. 517. 

In the case of electric light and power companies and 
telephone companies, the line first rightfully in possession 
is entitled to protection against interference on the part 
of the one subsequently erected. For any damage caused 
by induction, the later established company is liable. The 
company injured is also entitled to an injunction to restrain 
the electric company from stringing its wires in proximity 
to those of the telephone company. Prior authority to 
occupy, or prior occupation of the streets, does not confer 
upon such company any exclusive right, but a subsequently 
licensed company is under the duty so to maintain its wires 
and lines as not to interfere with the prior occupant’s 
right to properly operate its lines and to transact the busi- 
ness authorized by its franchise. 





Pennsylvania Pole Tax. 

“That the said telephone company shall pay to the 
said borough the sum of one dollar per year tax on 
each and every pole erected and maintained in said 
borough by said company.” 

The above is a paragraph taken from our borough 
ordinance and we would like to know if it is constitu- 
tional? 

Can we be made by law to pay the above amount? 

I think I have read at some time where there was a 
decision handed down by some judge to the effect that 
any borough could not collect more than 10 cents per 
pole per year. 


The question of whether you can be made to pay the 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. 






McMillan 





amount depends entirely on the circumstances of your 
particular case. The tax in question is a license fee, the 
amount of which must be reasonable, taking into consid- 
eration the cost of inspecting and regulating the poles and 
wires on the part of the municipal authorities. Such a tax 
is intended to compensate the city government for the 
extra expense to which it is put because of the telephone 
lines in the streets and the necessity of taking extra pre- 
cautions for the safety of the public in regard thereto. If 
it appears that revenue and not supervision is the aim, the 
ordinance imposing the tax is void. Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. vs. City of Milwaukee, 104 North Western, 1009. Such 
an ordinance cannot be passed as a pole inspection meas- 
ure and then used for the purpose of raising revenue. Pos- 
tal Telegraph & Cable Co. vs. Taylor, U. S. Supreme Court. 
The decisions upon what is a reasonable pole tax or license 
fee are quite various, as they rest upon different circum- 
stances in each case. Fifty cents for each pole of an elec- 
tric light company was held unreasonable where the cost 
of inspection was only about one-tenth of that amount. 
Saginaw vs. Swift Electric Co., 113 Mich., 660; 72 North 
Western, 6. See Schellsburg vs. Western Union Telephone 
Co., 26 Pa. Superior Court, 343. Braddock Borough vs. 
Allegheny Telephone Co., 25 Pa. Superior Court, 544. 
Borough of Kittaning vs. Western Union Telephone Co., 
26 Pa. State, 346. Norwood Borough vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 25 Pa. Superior Court, 406. St. Louis vs. 
Western Union Telephone Co., 148 U. S., 92, 149 U. S.,, 
465. Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph & Telephone Co.’s 
Petition, 73 Atlantic, 175. 


Duty to Make Long Distance Connection. 


’ We would like to have some information from your 
legal department. We operate one exchange. The 
long distance company has its lines on our board, but 
we have not a contract with it. We wish to string a 
toll line to a nearby exchange, which also has connec- 
tion with the long distance company. 

Our rural pole lines meet the pole lines of the nearby 
exchange and we feel that we can just as well handle 
the long distance business with the exchange as to pay 
the long distance company for doing it. The long dis- 
tance company threatens to take its lines off our board 
if we make connection with the nearby company. Can 
we force it to give us long distance service and what 
steps should we take if we are cut off? 


Unless a telephone company has by a rule and regulation 
restricted its business so as to exclude the handling of 
messages from connecting lines, it is as much the duty of 
the connecting company to furnish its facilities to the initial 
company as it is the duty of the initial company to furnish 
its facilities to the general public. Some statutes impose 
this duty in express terms, but these statutes are only 
declaratory of the common law as it would exist in the 
absence of statute. We therefore think that you could 
restrain by injunction the long distance company from 
ceasing to give you the connection desired. McMillan on 
Telephone Law, Section 197. 








Courts Do Not Enforce Expired Contracts. 

In 1906, the city of Lexington, Ky., accepted a proposition 
of the Fayette Home Telephone Co. to install a private 
switchboard and equip 30 complete stations in the police 
station of Lexington for a period of four years at $1,000 
per year. In 1908, several tax payers of the city brought 
suit to have the ordinance declared void and the city pro- 
hibited from enforcing it and from paying out any money 














April 20, 1912. 


thereunder, upon the ground that the offer of the telephone 
company had not been published in the official newspaper 
along with the ordinance. 

The circuit judge had sustained a demurrer to the peti- 
tion and then dismissed it. The tax payer then carried the 
case to the court of appeals which sustained the lower court. 
The contract expired by its terms in February, 1910, and 
the judgment dismissing the petition was entered in 
March, 1910, after the contract had expired. This was the 
ground of the action of the court of appeals. Searcy vs. 
Fayette Home Telephone Co., 137 S. W., 777. 


Agreement as to Territory. 

We have an exchange of 100 rural telephones at B, 
connected with a larger exchange at M—1i2 miles dis- 
tant—which is the principal business center. 

We have no written contract with M, but pay a stip- 
ulated sum per annum for our connection. There is also 
a mutual agreement between us not to build into each 
other’s territory—the exchanges are in different coun- 
ties. M has a contract with a farmers’ company in his 
county to connect all lines built to his exchange for 
$2.50 per telephone per year, which is more than we are 
paying. 

Now, this farmers’ company is selling stock in this 
section to build in opposition to us. We object to M 
connecting this rival line, but he claims he is powerless, 
as he has a contract to connect with all lines it builds. 
As yet it has not built any lines outside of M’s county 
and we contend he can hold them to his county. 

We have built an exchange at a cost of $3,500 on 
the strength of our connection with M, and if this rival 
line is built it will damage us greatly. Can we recover 
damages of M if he connects with it? 


To advise you fully and accurately we should know ex- 
actly the terms of the mutual agreement you mention, not 
to build into each other’s territory. We judge from your 
question that the mutual agreement is not written but 
merely verbal. If there is no more to it than you state, 
we think you cannot recover damages of M. He is not 
going to build into your territory, and that is all he has 
agreed not to do. We do not see how the contract can be 
extended to include an agreement not to connect with any 
company that is built in your territory. If you would state 
all that was said on both sides at the time of the making 
of the mutual agreement, we would very likely find that 
it was broad enough in its intent to cover the situation you 
describe. 








Some Quick, Emergency Pole Line Repairs. 


The accompanying photographs show methods of mak- 
ing quick temporary “fix” on six poles blown down in 50 

















Pole Line After Broken Poles Had Been “Fixed.” 


mile gale of February 22. The troubleman, R. Acheson, 
with only the aid of the teamster who drew out the 
planks and timbers, executed the repairs in about three 
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hours. They proved sufficiently substantial to withstand nearly 
as hard a blow on February 27, 1912. 

Two poles jumped the fence, while the others fell par- 
tially in the trees or were supported by the 20 wire lead. 
Not a wire of the lead was broken. 











Methods of Making the Temporary ‘‘Fix.’’ 


The ten pairs of No. 12 iron wires shown in the photo- 
graph comprise one toll line and nine rural circuits serv- 
ing 104 subscribers. W. J. Kibbe, Manager, 

Canadaigua, N. Y. ‘Interlake Telephone Co. 





To Commemorate First Train Order by Wire. 


A bronze tablet by Charles Keck, of New York, will be 
erected at Harriman, N. Y., formerly known as Turner, to 
commemorate the sending of the first telegraphic train order 
in 1851. The order was sent by Charles Minot, general su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad. The tablet is 6 ft. high 
by 3 ft. 3 ins. wide, and cost $4,000. The $2,000 base upon 
which the tablet will rest was quarried from the Harriman 
estate, and was given by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. The next 
largest contributor was Andrew Carnegie, who became a. tele- 
graph operator when he was 14 years old, and sent the first 
telegraphic train order on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pitts- 
burgh in 1852. 

The tablet is erected by the Association of Railroad Tele- 
graph Superintendents and the Old Time Telegraphers and 
Historical Association. In bas relief at the top of the tablet 
is the head of Charles Minot.. Beneath is this inscription: 

From this station Charles Minot, General Superintendent 
of the New York & Erie Railroad in 1851 issued the first 
train order transmitted by telegraph to the agent and 
operator at Goshen. “Hold the train for further orders. 

To conductor and engirieer of the day express, run. into 

Goshen regardless of opposing train.” 

The tablet will be unveiled on Thursday, May 2. It will 
be uncovered by Miss Gertrude M. Griffith, daughter of E. P 


Griffith, superintendent of telegraph of the Erie Railroad. 


oS 


Federal Extending Cable Plant. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of . Buffalo, 
N. Y., is placing nearly 10,000 feet of underground cable. 
This will serve a section approximately half a mile square. 

Telephone as Fire Alarm System. 

Upon the installation of the telephone for train dis- 
patching on the southwest branch, between Greensburg 
and Fairchance, Pa., about forty miles, all the branches 
on the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will have been equipped with the telephone dispatching 
system. ~ 














Repeating Coil Between Metallic and Grounded Circuits. 
We have a grounded toll line about 45 miles in length. 
At one end, it runs through cable for about a mile with 
other grounded country lines. If we make it metallic 
through the cable, will it be all right to ground one end 
straight, the same’ as on the frame or should it be 
grounded through a repeating coil? We are thinking 
of making it metallic for about four miles through 
cable and open wire. If we make a straight ground, will 
it cut out cross talk? We claim it is still a grounded 
line unless it is grounded through a repeating coil. 


If you make the toll line metallic through the cable, 
and wish to obtain the advantages of a metallic circuit, 
it will be necessary to insert a repeating coil at the end of 
the metallic part. The conditions which render this ad- 
visable are shown in the illustration. Circuit A shows the 
toll line, which is metallic to the right of the ground. In 
circuit B is shown the same line connected through a 
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Circuit Connections Between Grounded and Metallic Lines. 


switchboard to a full metallic line, the latter extending to 
the right. Such a circuit is not quite as bad as a grounded 
circuit, but nearly so. In circuit C the same toll line is 
connected through the cord circuit to a grounded line. This 
makes the whole through connected circuit, grounded, and 
you obtain little or no benefit from the metallic part of the 
toll line. Circuits D and E show the conditions existing 
when a repeating coil is inserted at the ground on the toll 
line. Much better transmission will be obtained in both 
cases. When connecting from a metallic circuit to a 
grounded line, a repeating coil should be inserted in the 
cord circuit. 





Measuring the Output of a Battery Cell. 


We use about two barrels of dry cells per year. 
The first dry cells we bought (of a hardware house) 
tested on short circuit 1.5 volts and 10 to 12 amperes. 
Later we got cells of the same voltage but of 25 to 30 
amperes. The dealers claimed that the latter cells 
would give us more energy, but we found that the 
10 to 12 ampere cells would do the work just as well 
and last a little longer. They now have for sale dry 
cells for which they claim a certain number of watt- 
hours, and that a set of two cells will give out enough 
energy for a certain number of two-minute conversa- 
tions. Now, how is the amount of energy that a cell 
(wet or dry) will give out calculated? 


The output of battery is tested by making ‘a life run, 
measuring the voltage and current which it is delivering 
from time to time and making a summation of the whole 
over the period of time during which the voltage and 
current are high enough to be useful in a telephone. The 
most practical and valuable test is the application of an 
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intermittent load, at such a rate that it imitates the use 
which the cells would get in actual telephone service. It 
is true that the lower ampere cells will give longer service. 
They have somewhat higher internal resistance, which pre- 
vents them from giving out-as much current as the others 
at the start, but they will hold up longer on account of it. 
The average telephone user cannot tell the difference be- 
tween the conversation produced by new 25-ampere cells 
and new 12-ampere cells, although the latter may be some- 
what louder. The 25 to 30 ampere cells are better for 
ignition work, where a heavy output is essential. 





Trouble With A. C. and D. C. Signaling. 

I am using telephones equipped with combined A. C. 
and D. C. generators. These sets are so arranged that 
the central office may be signaled without the bells of 
the telephones connected to the line responding to the 
signal. At the same time, the system permits of sig- 
naling the telephones from any of the stations by 
simply sending an alternating current over the line. 
Normally, the telephone is arranged for signaling the 
central office only. When a push button is pressed, 
an alternating current may be sent over the line to 
signal the different telephones as well as the central 
office. We find in signaling the central office that while 
the direct current does not operate the bells connected 
to the line, it does result in giving the bells a slight 
tap. This does not always happen, but only at times. 
What should be done to remedy the difficulty? 

An alternating current ringer, such as -you have in your 
telephones, will respond by giving one tap when direct 
current is sent over the line, providing that the arma- 
ture of the ringer is nearest the pole piece of like polarity. 
Hence when the direct current passes through the winding, 
the armature is attracted to the other pole. Obviously 
the remedy would be to make all ringers so that nor- 
mally the armature would lie nearest the unlike pole 
piece; that is, the pole piece which will attract it when the 
direct current is projected on the line. Such a signal bell 
can be produced by attaching a spring to the armature so 
that it is normally held over to one side. It is neces- 
sary that the telephones be connected to the line cir- 
cuits in such a manner that the direct current from any 
of the stations always passes through the windings in the 
same direction. To overcome your difficulty a good plan 
would be to provide your ringers with a spring tension so 
that the armature will always be drawn over to a cer- 
tain side, and it is also necessary to connect the gener- 
ators so that the direct current is always projected over 
the line in the same direction. 





Noisy Generator. 


What is the cause of the grinding noise one hears 
while using a magneto generator? Also is there a 
remedy for this effect? 


If the teeth of the generator gear wheels do not mesh 
perfectly and have become more or less worn, you will find 
the grinding effect taking place. 

Carefully examine the larger gear wheel and observe 
whether it is n6t“absolutely-adjustable away or towards 
the smaller gear. Examine the bearings of the gener- 
ator carefully and try a drop of oil on them. Sometimes 
the armature vibrates in its bearings or rubs against the 
pole pieces. Also examine the gear handle. You will find 
a rubber handle which turns on a metal pin. A little oil 
applied to this bearing surface, frequently clears a disagree- 
able click or chattering noise. 

It is generally a difficult matter to cure a trouble of 
this nature. It may be partially remedied by a thorough 
cleaning and careful oiling. 

















Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Telephone Listeners’ Association. 

We are about to form the Telephone Listeners’ Mutual 
Protective association. Will you join? There are no dues, 
the only requirement being a little firmness and self-con- 
trol on your part. 

The idea is this :— 

Have you ever been called up over the telephone by some 
man who, in order to save his own time and without regard 
to yours, orders his stenographer, or private secretary, to 
get you on the wire first? Then, when you are on the 
wire, and waiting, he saunters leisurely up and tells you 
what he wants. Suppose, for example, that your name is 


“All the world loves a lover.” 
“But not when he’s holding a busy telephoi - for a twen- 
ty-minute talk with his turtle dove.” 





“Hello! Hello! Central! Give me my husband.” 
“What number?” 
“Oh, the fourth, if you 


thing!” 


must know, you impertinent 





A Chicago paragrapher has been reliably informed, he 
says, that Minnie Listener is a switchboard operator in 
Miss. Inasmuch as there is no such town 
shown in Uncle Sam’s postal guide, 
we must reluctantly conclude the 


Greenwich, 





Smith This is what happens: 
The bell rings. You answer. 
“Hello?” 


A young woman’s voice then says: 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes. Who—” 

“Wait a moment, please. Mr. Jones 
wishes to speak to you.” 

You wait. In a moment, Jones— 
when he has finished what he has 
been doing, having been informed 
that you—Smith—are waiting for him, 
comes to the telephone. 

Now, in order to become a member 
of the Telephone Listeners’ Mutual 
Protective association, all you have to 
do is to agree that hereafter, when- 
ever anybody calls you up over the 
telephone and delegates someone else 
to get you first, you will immediately, 
upon ascertaining that fact, hang up 
the receiver and let him do it all over 
again. 

This is what you should do: 

The bell rings. You answer. A 
woman’s voice. 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” 

“Tea 


“Wait a moment. Mr. Jones—” 

At this point you hang up the re- 
ceiver and proceed with the regular 
order of business. In a few moments 
the bell rings again. Same voice. 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” 

at ag 

“Wait, please, a—” 

Once more you hang up the receiv- 
er and, whistling at your work, pro- 
ceed as before. In a few moments 





FIGHT IT OUT! 


Does Destruction seem to lurk 
All about? - 

Don’t believe it! go to work! 
Fight it out! 

Danger often turns and flies 

From a steady pair of eyes; 

Ruin always camps apart 

From an undefeated heart. 

In the spirit there is much, 
Do not doubt, 

That the world can never touch! 
Fight it out! 


Do the portals of your brain 
Freedom lack? 

Never let them thus remain: 
Push them back! 

Do not give the efforts o’er, 

If they number half a score; 

When a hundred of them fail, 

Then a thousand might prevail. 

Germs beneath a clod must lie, 
Ere they sprout; 

You may blossom, by-and-by: 

Fight it out! 


All the lessons of the time 
Teach us fair, 
*Tis a blunder and a crime 
To despair. 
Vw .en we suffer, ’tis to biess 
Other moments witn success; 
©rom our losses, we may trace 
Something better in their place. 
Everything in earth and sky 
Seems to shout, 
“Don’t give up until you die; 
Fight it out!” 
—Will Carleton. 


gentleman to have been “stung.” 
But it’s a good gag, just the same. 





Here, sir, is your currant pie, 

Alternating currant pie, 

First a currant, then a fly, 

’Neath the crust, alternate lie. 
—Water Works Journal. 





Police of South Bend, Ind., have 
been unusually alert, lately, on ac- 
count of a large number of robberies 
which have taken place. A policeman 
met a Bell lineman on the street re- 
cently and asked: 

“Are you fellows putting tags on 
houses?” 

“Ves,” replied the lineman. 

“Well,” said the “copper,” “I saw 
a tag on a house yesterday which said 
‘drop to basement,’ and as the cellar 
window was out I hung around half 
the night waiting for some one to 
drop to the basement.”—Bell Tele- 
phone News. 





Prisoner—I didn’t steal the horse. 
I only took him from the fellow what 
stole him. 

Plainsman—Shore. I ’phoned that 
to the vigilance committee, but it’s 
no go. They ’phoned me to hang up 
the receiver.—Life. 





Solicitor Moores called on a colcred 
woman to inquire why she wanted her 
telephone taken out. 

“And what may be the trouble?” 








more the bell rings again. This time 
it is a man’s voice. , 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” 

“Is this Mr. Smith?” “Yes.” “This 


is Jones.” “Ah! How are you, Jones?” 

“I have been trying to get you for some time.” 

“Yes, Jones, I know it, but you see I am a member of 
the Telephone Listeners’ Mutual Protective Association, 
and our rule is that when anyone rings us up he shall be 
at the telephone before we are on the principle of mutual 
courtesy, and because he hasn’t really any right to take 
up our time.” 

Please pass this along.—Life. 


inquired Moores in the most suave of 
tones. 

“Ma man, he—he done gwine away frum heah,” announced 
the dusky dame. ; 

“And is that the reason why you no longer want a tele- 
phone?” 

“Yassir, yassir.” 

“Is your husband working?” 

“T done guess he am, mistah, I hasn’t sent him any 
money yet.”—Bell Telephone News. 
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Keystone Statement for March and Three Months. 
The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, has issued 
its statement of earnings and expenses for March and the 
three months ended March 31, 1912. The figures follow: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
MONTH OF MARCH. 














1912 1911 
CT NEE ioe ks eee ee eat sem $99,300 $95,862 
Operating expenses and taxes........... 50,337 47,822 
rs See, eye $48,963 $48,040 
Less tmterest chagees .... 5.25 «ic * 24,999 24,351 
Re er a tence e $23,964 $23,689 

THREE MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31. 

1912 1911 
Cee GUOMININS ois k on cts 3 see sQ63abe ss $294,317 $286,438 
Operating expenses and taxes......... 147,745 142,816 
a re sere eee $146,572 $143,622 
Less interest charges ...........%.- 75,119 73,056 
a piateced (een tae Siete a eee $ 70,566 





Pomona Wins Bell Ouster Suit. 

The city of Pomona, Cal., has won its suit in the Su- 
preme Court of the United: States to oust the Sunset 
(Pacific Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. from doing a 
local business in that city because of the expiration of the 
company’s franchise, until it complies with the city’s de- 
mand in securing a new charter. 

A mile of telephone wires and poles were torn down 
by the city before the California circuit court enjoined 
such action. 

After the telephone company failed to renew its charter 
in 1898 the city passed an ofdinance ordering the removal 
of all its wires and poles. The corporation alleged it was 
protected by being a “post road” transmitting government 
messages and that the city’s action also interfered with 
interstate commerce. The court holds that the city has 
the right to remove local wires but not those used in 
interstate business. 





Lincoln Company Adjusts Dividend Rates. 

Holders of the common stock of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. are receiving a quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent. this month instead of the custo- 
mary 2 per cent. When the articles of incorporation were 
amended it was provided that, after the special preferred 
stock had received 5 per cent. dividends and the common 
stock 7 per cent. dividends, the surplus earnings should 
be equally divided between the two classes. If 8 per cent. 
dividends were continued on the common, 6 per cent. 
would have to be paid’ on the special preferred stock. The 
money saved by fixing the common at 7 per cent. is about 
$40,000 a year and this sum is needed to take care of the 
extraordinary expenses incident to consolidation this year. 

Rock Island Will Not Permit Sale to Bell. 

The voters of Rock Island, Ill, at a recent election, de- 
feated the resolution permitting the Union Electric Tele- 
phone Co. to sell its plant to the Central Union Bell. The 
vote was 2,219 against to 787 in its favor. 





Western Pennsylvania A'ssociation Meets. 

A meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Independent 
Telephone Association was held April 11 and 12 at the 
Park Hotel, Franklin, Pa. Many interesting addresses were 
given, among the speakers being T. J. Shuflin, of Butler; 
J. H. Wright, Jamestown, New York; B. L. Moore, Buf- 
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falo, N. Y.; H. E.{Bradley, Philadelphia; W. S. Paca, Oil 
City, and many others. 

The next meeting is to be held at Charleroi, Pa., in July, 
and in September one will be held at Cambridge Springs. 
The companies of western New York and eastern Ohio 
are invited to participate. 





Independents Seek Franchise in Jacksonville, Florida. 

The Home Telephone Co., which proposes to install an 
Independent telephone system in Jacksonville, Fla., has its 
application for a franchise now before the city council. It 
is meeting strong opposition on the part of the Southern 
Bell. The automatic apparatus which the company pro- 
poses to employ is being demonstrated in the Windle Hotel. 
A number of Jacksonville’s prominent business men are 
interested in the enterprise. 


Swedish-American Plant to Be Sold. 

Bids are to be received up to 9:30 a. m., April 24, by Frank 
L. Wean, referee in bankruptcy, room 437 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, for all the assets of the Swedish-American Telephone 
Co., of Chicago, which recently went out of business. The 
Swedish-American company has occupied a_ well-established 
position in the Independent telephone field for a number of 
years, and its plant is in excellent shape for a continuance of 
the business and its extension. A considerable number of un- 
filled orders for its equipment are now on file, and it is said 
that it would be comparatively simple to take up the busi- 
ness where it was dropped and develop it into a substantial, 
paying investment. 

The plant, located at 5235-5237 Ravenswood Park, is com- 
pletely equipped for the manufacture of telephone equipment 
and apparatus. It includes a large stock of materials, machin- 
ery, tools, power plant, lighting and heating plants. The real 
estate consists of a three-story brick building, 125 ft. by 85 ft., 
with a two-story extension of the same size, together with the 
land on which it is located—ten lots. The good will, patent 
rights, advertising matter and a large list of customers’ names 
are also included. 

A complete description of the assets is on file with the 
referee and the property is open to thorough examinaticn. The 
opportunity is considered to be exceptional and worthy of 
close investigation. 








Indiana Independents to Meet Next Month. 

The Indiana Independent Telephone Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Claypool Hotel, in Indianap- 
olis, on May 15 and 16. This is expected to be a most im- 
portant meeting and a large attendance is assured. The 
program has not yet been completed, but will be announced 
later in these columns. 





Idaho Town Endorses Municipal System. 

At a recent meeting of the Caldwell, Idaho, city council 
a resolution was passed favoring the municipal ownership 
of a telephone system. This resolution is in the nature 
of a protest against the raising of the telephone rates 
A meeting of the citizens of Caldwell and vicinity is called 
for May 10, to discuss the proposition. 





Ohio Company Buys Bell Plant. 
The Wellington (Ohio) Telephone Co. has bought out 
the local Bell system. The combined systems will have 
between 900 and 1,000 subscribers. 





Joplin Home Doubles Capital Stock. 

The Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo., has increased 
its capital stock from $750,000 to $1,500,000. The officers of 
the company have not yet given out any statement regard- 
ing the plans of the company. 
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From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Receiver for Desk Set. 
R. A. Boniventure, New York, 1,622,175, April 2, 1912. 
A standard fastened to the desk telephone standard has 
at its upper extremity a swinging arm to carry the re- 
ceiver and the swinging of this arm controls the switch 
contacts. The object is to eliminate the use of the hands 
for holding the receiver to the ear when using it. 





Telephone or Telegraph Cross Arm. 
J. Reed Ferringer, Emlenton, Pa., 1,021,831, April 2, 1912. 
The concrete cross arm described has suitable reinforc- 
ing members, in this instance being angle and channel 
irons riveted together. The cross arm is provided with 
suitable openings for the pins and also for the attach- 
ing bolts. 





Interrupter. 
C. H. North, Cleveland, Ohio, 1,021,881, April 2, 1912; as- 
signed to North Electric Co., Cleveland. 

A current interrupter for harmonic ringing purposes is 
described having a vibratory tongue a upon which the 
weight a’ is mounted by means of an adjustable screw and 
lock a”. This vibratory member comprises a looped wire 
anchored at its rear extremity and carrying between its 
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parallel sides a contact arm a’, which with the weight a’ 
is riveted in place thereon. The electromagnets D, Db’ 
are compositely wound. The contact arm a extends up- 
wardly to engage alternately the contact springs c, c’. The 
adjustable screws g, g’ are separated to such an extent 
that neither of the contact springs c and c’ is in engage- 
ment with the vibratory contact a*. The pole pieces f may 
be adjusted with their slides i toward and away from the 
vibratory member by means of retary eccentric parts f’. 





Telephone Repeater. 
N. G. Warth, Columbus, Ohio, 1,022,519, April 9, 1912. 
This telephone repeater depends for its operation upon 
the expansion and contraction of a very thin attenuated 
core under the influence of magnetization and de-mag- 
netization. In one form of the repeater the core is four- 
teen inches in length and is less than one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. The coil which furnishes the mag- 
netizatson is wound throughout the length of this core and 
it is claimed that the degree of expansion and contraction 
under the influence of the voice current magnetization is 
approximately equal to the movement of the ordinary re- 
ceiver diaphragm. It is stated that the movement of the 
core may be utilized to cause corresponding changes in a 
circuit to which the repeating is to be done. 
Ringer, 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, 1,022,065, April 2, 1912; assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 
The ringer is provided with novel mounting mechanism 





for the armature. This mounting mechanism consists of 
a plate 9 which carries the arms 16, 16, between which 
the armature 11 is mounted. The clapper rod 20 passes 
through a hole in the plate, 9. The parts enumerated, 
namely the plate 9, the armature 11, the rod 20 and the 





striker 21 form one unitary structure which is mounted 
on the fibre ends of the coils 4 and 5 through the agency 
of the screws 18 and 19. The plate 9 is of non-magnetic 
material. 





Magneto Telephone System. 

F. C. Unger, St. Louis, Mo., 1,022,713, April 9, 1912. 

The invention herein is designed to provide a source of 
current supply at the central exchange wherewith to op- 
erate the line and clearing out drops when the hookswitch 
of the magneto telephone is actuated. Impedance coils 
are bridged across the line wires, and the line and clear- 
ing out drops are connected between the central point of 
the coils and ground. The current for operating these 
drops thus flows over the line wires in parallel and will not 
actuate the ringers at the substations. 





Exchange System. 
H. G. Webster, Chicago, 1,022,522, April 9, 1912; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

The system is designed on the one wire plan, that is, 
one conductor only need be used for each cord circuit. 
The particular improvement resides in the clearing out 
features and when the plug 31 is inserted, for instance, in 

















the jack 13, then the relay 21 is energized sufficiently to 
bring contacts 22 and 24 together, which lights the clear- 
ing out lamp 25. When the subscriber closes the line 
circuit, however, then a further energization of the relay 
21 takes place. This disconnects the spring 22 from the 
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contact 23, and extinguishes the line lamp=25. The test 
relay 33 is connected to a test contact 32 for busy test 
purposes as will be apparent from an inspection of the 
circuit shown in the illustration. 


Fire Extinguishing Methods for Telephone Installations. 
C. Gautsch, Berlin, Germany, 1,023,107, April 9, 1912. 

A method of extinguishing fires occurring in bundles of 
electric cables is described. It consists in separately con- 
ducting gases which when mixed produce a solid dust 
like salt, and in mixing them at a point where the dust 
like salt will be deposited on the fire. Ammonia gas and 
an acid gas are used. A system of pipes normally filled 
with air which in case of fire is replaced by the gases 
is used for conveying the gases to the places where they 
will be needed. 








Long Distance Transmitter. 
M. Moloney, Christchurch, New Zealand, 1,022,253, April 
2, 1912. 
The casing of this transmitter contains a metal cylinder 
which is insulated from it. The cylinder has within it, a 
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similarly shaped carbon cup carrying a plurality of rad- 
ially arranged carbon pencils with pointed ends fitting in 
a groove in a carbon center stud. The stud has a point 
which passes through the center of two carbon washers 
having between them a number of small shot or pellets. 
The washers are held in position by a carbon recessed 
ring within which and against the face of the usual metal 
transmitting diaphragm, are located a number of pellets 
or grains of carbon arranged around the point of the 
carbon stud which just clears the diaphragm. A trans- 
mission screw insulated from the casing is connected to 
the cup. 


— 





Bases for Telephone and Other Poles. ; 

J. A. Garey, Mound City, Mo., 1,022,231, April 2, 1912. 

A construction of a mold for a base for telephone and 
other poles is set forth. The device is portable and is 
adapted to mold a base of concrete or artificial stone which 
will be capable of supporting a pole some distance above 
the ground and out of contact with it so as to enable a 
shorter pole to be used. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention : 


A New Type of Cable Terminal. 

Wtih the increasing use of lead covered cable in telephone 
plants, the necessity of adequate protection against lightning, 
high potential and static currents is of prime importarce. A 
new type of cable terminal known as the Hypostat cable ter- 
minal has been recently placed upon the market. 

It is made entirely of porcelain and metal and wood, carbons, 
hard rubber, spring contacts or combustible material are not 





The Hypostat Cable Terminal with Casing Removed. 


used in its construction. The fuses are so placed that they 
are readily available for quick inspection. 

As shown in the illustration, fuse wire is used for protection 
purposes and it is passed over three ground plates. It is stated 
that a high potential current or static is taken care of by the 
first ground plate, while a low potential or sneak current is 
diverted to ground by the middle plate. The air gap at this 


Indiana Independent Telephone Association, Indianapolis, May 15, 16. 


ground plate is only five one-thousandths of an inch, this dis- 
tance being maintained by a piece of perforated mica. 

The fuse wires pass under the middle ground plate and over 
the other ground plates. In order to put in new fuses, it is 
unnecessary to remove the middle plate. This plate is arranged 
to swing on the middle bolt as an axis so that it can be pushed 
to one side for inserting the fuses. The illustration shows the 
terminal with the middle ground plate removed. The thumb 
nuts which hold it in place are shown in the center of the 
terminal and indicate its position. 

The ground connection is made to the terminal lug which 
is shown on the iron base in the lower left corner of the 
illustration. This lug is well tinned so that a good soldered 
connection can be made to the ground wire. Messenger 
wire, % in. in diameter, is recommended for grounding pur- 
poses, although a smaller size wire may be used if desired. 

One of the illustrations shows the method of looping a 25- 
pr. cable through a 10-pr. terminal. This size terminal has a 
terminating capacity of 25 pairs and a distribution capacity 
of 10 pairs of wires through the fuse and lightning protection. 

This type of construction permits the replacing of any 
pair or pairs of the wires in use at a terminal with a new 
pair in case there should be any trouble in the cable, i. e. any 
one of the remaining 15 pairs can be picked up at any cable 
terminal to replace any of the 10 pairs in use. 

The other illustration shows a terminal with the cover 
removed, in position at the end of a cable. It will be noted 
that all wires are readily available for examination so that 
no time is lost in locating blown fuses or other troubles. 

One of the advantages claimed for the Hypostat terminal is 
the low maintenance cost on account of the fuse wire. 

The terminal is adapted for use of pothead, rubber or 
paper insulated cables. 

This new terminal was invented and designed by C. A. 
Bleakney and L. L. Layton, both practical operating men who 
have been connected with the telephone industry for about 12 
years. Mr. Bleakney was first employed by the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. and later by the Central 
Union company, in whose employ he remained nearly six years. 
During this time he obtained experience in practically all of the 
departments. 
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April 20, 1912. 


In 1905 Mr. Bleakney left the Central Union company, tak- 
ing a position as manager of the Sidney Telephone Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Layton was employed by the Central Union company 
for about six years, the first four years of which were occu- 
pied in various branches of the business. He then entered the 





A Terminal Open for 
Inspection. 


Looping Cable Through 
Terminal. 


cable department, working as a splicer and cable repair man 
for about two years. 

After leaving the employ of this company, Mr. Layton lo- 
cated in Sidney, Ohio, where he established himself as a cable 
expert. He made a specialty of locating and clearing cable 
trouble for Independent telephone companies and has _ been 
very successful in this line. He is well known in Ohio and is 
recognized as being one of the best cable men in his section. 

About a year ago Mr. Bleakney and Mr. Layton joined 
forces to design a cable protection which would be efficient 
and also have a low maintenance. The result of their efforts 
is the Hypostat cable terminal which undoubtedly will find 
high favor with telephone men. The terminal is manufac- 
tured by the Royal Electric Co., Sidney, Ohio, which will be 
pleased to furnish detailed information upon application from 
those interested. 


A New Departure in Patent Development Work. 

H. R. VanDeventer and R. M. Warren, Sumter, S. C., 
have issued a booklet announcing a new departure in patent 
development work. The object of the booklet is to call the 
attention of inventors and manufacturers to the fact that 
the training and experience of these two men fully quali- 
fies them to make suggestions as to the best and cheapest 
method of developing an invention, perfecting an idea or 
refining and testing a finished production. 

The new firm intends to show the inventor at a minimum 
of time, trouble and expense, just what his invention will 
cost perfected; what it is worth to the world at large and 
just how much better it is than existing things like it. The 
object is to place at the manufacturers’ and inventors’ dis- 
posals complete shop and laboratory facilities which are in 
charge of skilled experts and to offer every facility for per- 
fecting an invention so that it will be successful, practical 
and commercial in all respects. 

Cases are cited in the booklet of instances where such 
facilities have proved extremely valuable to patent owners. 
The scope of the work which will be undertaken by this 
firm is very wide as there are but few investigations in 
electrical and mechanical lines which it is not prepared to 
undertake. The specialty will be electrical and particularly 
telephone work. 

Mr. VanDeventer is well known to those engaged in the 
telephone industry through his long connection with the 
manufacture of telephone instruments and also as the au- 
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thor of “Telephonology.” He is a registered patent at- 
torney, making a specialty of electrical inventions; a mem- 
ber of the Franklin Institute; the Electrochemical Society; 
the Internal Combustion Engineers Association and an as- 
sociate member of American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Warren is a mechanical engineer of wide experience, 
especially in the design and construction of intricate elec- 
trical and physical apparatus and the working out of me- 
chanical problems. He has had many years of experience 
in shop work which places him in a position to develop an 
invention from the viewpoint of the man who must make 
and sell the device at a profit and this experience well qual- 
ifies him as an associate of Mr. VanDeventer in this new 
undertaking. 





A New Rectifier for Charging Storage Batteries. 

The Homer Roberts Mfg. Co. is placing on the market 
a new alternating current rectifier, suitable for charging 
small storage batteries, such as provide ignition current 
in automobiles, motor boats, gasolene engines, etc. 

Doubtless many telephone companies, which already are 
purchasers of the Homer Roberts lightning arrester, will 
be interested in this company’s latest offering. Particulars 
can be had by addressing the Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., 
at 659 Melrose street, Chicago. 





Paragraphs. 


SimpLex E xectric Co., Boston, Mass., announces that its 
western office and warehouse is now located at 15-21 South 
Desplaines street, Chicago, the removal from the Monadnock 
Block taking place on the 15th of this month. A much larger 
stock: will be carried than heretofore, and it is expected that 
the company will be able to supply any demand made for wires 
or cables which are standard. H. R. Hixon will continue in 
charge of western branch. 

Frank B. Hatt, Newton Falls, Ohio, announces that the 
“Handbook of Standard Telephone Construction Methods,” the 
delivery of which was delayed by a fire in the publisher’s plant 
about three weeks ago, is now ready. Orders for the book 
will be promptly filled. Those who attended the National con- 
vention in Chicago in February will remember seeing sample 
pages of this book on exhibition. Many of those who looked 
over the samples were greatly pleased with the work, and Mr. 
Hall took a large number of orders, which were filled this 
past week. 

Buttetin No. 4 of the Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co., 
Chicago, is now off the press, and, as usual, is full of good 
bargains. Among the materials listed are common and local 
battery telephones, magneto switchboards, desk sets, switch- 
board apparatus and transmitter arms. The apparatus which 
is of standard make, is of recent manufacture. An interesting 
feature of the bulletin is a description of the method of re- 
building that is employed. Edward C. Stoeffhaas, the rebuilt 
equipment expert and manager of the company, informs 
TELEPHONY that among his recent purchases is the entire mag- 
neto equipment of the Wareham-Dewey Telephone Co. of 
Junction City, Kans. He has thoroughly overhauled it and it 
is now ready for sale and immediate delivery. A copy of 
Bulletin No. 4 will be sent free to any telephone man request- 
ing it. 

FrANK B. Coox has just returned from Monticello, Florida, 
where he spent ten days looking after his pecan interests. This 
is Mr. Cook’s third trip this winter, and each time he returns 
more enthusiastic over the possibilities of the pecan industry. 

During his recent visit Mr. Cook’s brother, Edw. L., was 
installed as superintendent of the pecan lands owned by the 
Southern Pecan & Orchard Co., of which F. B. is president. 
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This will be no small undertaking, as the company now owns 
4,500 acres; 1,600 acres are planted with pecan orchards, while 
over 2,000 acres will this year be devoted to regular farm 
crops. 

Our old-time readers will remember E. L. Cook as one of 
the pioneer workers in the telephone field, at one time con- 
nected with the Bell company in Columbus, Ohio, and later 
with the Independents on the Pacific Coast. 

E. F. Howe tt, of Buffalo, N. Y., has just been appointed 
district manager for the Chase Motor Truck Co. He will 
make his headquarters at the Philadelphia branch of the 
company, which is located at 1351 Ridge avenue. His ter- 
ritory will include portions of Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, also the entire state of Delaware. 

D. R. Linsey, formerly with the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has accepted a position as sales- 
man with the Chase Motor Truck Co. He will make his 
headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y., and travel through central 
and northern New York. 

R. S. Muetrer & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of the 
Universal test clips, report the recent receipt of some interest- 
ing quantity orders; one from the British Post Office and 
another from the Panama Canal Commission. They have re- 
cently concluded arrangements’ under which the Northern Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. will represent them as exclusive 
Canadian agents. 

Epwarp K. Price has been appointed advertising manager of 
the Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Price was for a number of years in the publicity department 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., but for 
the past two years has been engaged in the agency work of 
G. P. Blackiston. 
which, together with his advertising experience, qualifies him 


He is an electrical engineer by profession 


specially well for his new work. 





A Convenient Telephone Holder. 

Probably there is no article of office equipment which is 
generally needed and yet so seldom used as a holder for 
the desk telephone. 

A holder which is convenient and also simple in construc- 
tion is that produced by the Goodline Mfg. Co., Kent, Ohio. 
The illustration shows clearly the design of this holder and 
manner of using it. 

{t is strongly made of cold rolled steel, finished in either 
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it over, yet it can easily be removed with one hand The 
springs shown in the illustration hold the stand in position 
There are practically no parts of the holder which can get out 
of order so that its maintenance cost is very low, in addition 
to a low first cost. Full information regarding the holder may 
be obtained from the manufacturer. 








Telephony’s Advertising Draws Inquiry from japan. 

Recently the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, received 
an inquiry and request for samples of cords from Tokyo, 
Japan. Enclosed with the letter was the business -card 
which is reproduced below. Judging from the characters 
on the left of the card, Mr. Ito is a dealer in baskets, 





mA 
i 
Mr. Ichiro Ito, 


9, FHtcehome, Damachi, 


gw it Asakusafiu, 
on ox 
we $i Til Jokyo, Japan. 


Far Away Japan Responds to Telephony’s Advertisers. 











straw mats and other articles of a similar nature. He is 
probably engaged in the telephone business as a side line. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to state that he saw the adver- 
tisement of the Automatic Electric Co., in TELEPHONY. 
A Line of Shield Signs. 
When a large area of new territory is opened to Independent 
telephone toll connections, the education of the public to the 





advantages of the new facilities is seldom as complete as it 
should be. Many companies have spent money freely to ob- 
tain connections with surrounding points, but have failed to 
realize the greatest returns because the advertising of the new 
toll connections was not pushed. The trial of every possible 
means for the advertising of long-distance telephone service 


has shown that an attractive sign on or near a long-distance 

















General View and Details of Goodline Desk Telephone Arm. 


black enamel, nickel, brush brass or German silver. The 


holder is so-constructed that the desk stand may be easily 
removed or replaced. 

It is stated that once the desk stand is in place on the 
holder, it is impossible to accidentally jar it loose or knock 





booth is one of the most effective and least expensive. Its 


suggestion, “Long-Distance Telephone,” comes exactly at the 


best time and brings money to the telephone company which 


formerly was spent in telegrams and railroad fares. 
The territory in the vicinity of Chicago is possibly the best 
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example of good opportunities which exist for originating toll 
business by the means of attractive shield signs, and managers 
of exchanges in this territory would do well to make a care- 
ful study of the sign as an effective telephone service advertis- 
ing method. 

The Meyercord Co., realizing that the many new toll con- 
nections will greatly increase the interest in and demand for 
its signs, has prepared some interesting literature that will be 
especially appreciated by those who recognize that their toll 
revenue can be increased. 

These shield signs are made in many different styles and 
material. The Vitrolite signs are milk-white and their pleas- 
ing appearance, the shield being imbedded in the surface of the 
Vitrolite, is not affected by the weather. Another great ad- 
vantage is their strength. Vitrolite is made exclusively by the 
Meyercord Co. 

Meyercord decalcomania transfer signs are suited for office 
or store windows or booth doors. They are transferred to the 





Meyercord Vitrolite Sign. 


glass by simply moistening with water, and, once in place, last 
indefinitely. 

Full details of the special proposition which the company is 
extending to the telephone field will be sent upon request to 
the Meyercord Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 





Kellogg Company’s New Salesman. 

Perry J. Eubanks, the latest addition to the sales engineer- 
ing force of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
although a comparatively young man, has been intimately 
identified with the telephone business for over 19 years, and is 
well and favorably known as an engineer, salesman and 
organizer. 

Since entering the field with the Bell telephone company 
in 1893 Mr. Eubanks has closely followed the evolution of the 
business in all of its phases and has taken an active part 
in the rapid strides made by the Independent companies 
throughout the country, with whom he cast his lot in 1897. 

At that time he was connected with the Everet:-Moore 
syndicate of Cleveland, Ohio—the organizers of the United 
States Long Distance Telephone Co.; *Columbus Citizens 
Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio; Dayton Home Telephone Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Detroit Home Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and the Federal Telephone Co. 

From the Everett-Moore syndicate, Mr. Eubanks went with 
the American Electric Telephone Co., Chicago, as salesman 
and remained with it for nearly eight years. He hen or- 
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ganized the Harrison Construction Co. of Cincinnati, to finance 
and construct properties in Texas. 

Upon the completion of this work, Mr. Eubanks returned 
to the American Electric Telephone Co. and finished the en- 
gineering work on the Hot Springs, Ark. exchange. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 





Perry J. Eubanks. 


N. Y., then employed Mr. Eubanks as sales engineer for the 
territory of Chicago Office. 

The Automatic Electric Co. next interested and secured 
his services in its sales department and he has been con- 
stantly interested in the development of this company up 
the present time. 

On April 1 Mr. Eubanks resigned from the Automatic 
company to associate himself with the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. 


Another Quality Booster. 





The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued another one of its postal card boosters for 
“Quality Apparatus.” We are sure, judging from the looks 
of the young lady whose photograph is reproduced on the 





. She Boosts for Quality. 
Pi 
card, that none but quality apparatus would be satisfactory 
to her. 

The card will certainly receive a warm welcome from those 
who are fortunate enough to receive it. The young lady 
boosts the Stromberg-Carlson hand set effectively judging 
from this remark which is placed below the reproduction: 
“Wait for you, kid? Sure, I can hold this’phone a lifetime.” 








Condensed News Reports 








Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


PERSONAL. 


CHARLES FRANCES has been elected president and mana- 
ger of the Lamoni Telephone Co., Lamoni, Iowa, succeeding 
J. C. Danielson. 

T. J. ROGERS, general manager of the Hardin County Home 
Telephone Co. of Elizabethtown, Ky., for the past year, has 
resigned to engage in other business. 


JOHN F. GREENAWALT, publicity manager of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. was re-elected president of 
the Denver Ad. Club at the annual meeting. 


DAVID OWENS, for the past five years manager for the Cum- 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Co. at Hickman, Ky., has re- 
signed to engage in the lumber business in Mound City, Ill. 


FRANK COE, formerly with the Independent telephone com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed manager of the 
Interstate Telephone Co., with headquarters at Little Falls, N. Y. 


BEN S. READ has been appointed general manager of the 
Missouri Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Read has been engaged in 
the telephone business since 1903, when he became manager of 
the Owensboro, Ky., exchange of the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. He rose rapidly and was made superintendent of 
the Louisville exchange of the company in a few years. In 1908 
he was transferred to New Orleans district of the company, 
where he has since been located. His many friends will be 
plased to learn of this new promotion. 


S. R. ABILD, erfgineer in chief, L. Iverson, director of tele- 
phone and telegraph administration, G. Engset, commercial man- 
ager and Einar A. Brofos, well known to TELEPHONY’S read- 
ers through his contributions are members of a commission of 
officers of the Norwegian Telegraphs and Telephones who are 
making a tour of the Pacific Coast, inspecting telephone systems. 
The commissioners have traveled over the greater portions of 
Europe and America collecting data which will be used in de- 
termining the type of telephone system to be adopted by the 
Norwegian Government. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Arch Street Telephone Co., with 
a capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated here by R. 8S. 
Parker, Dan. Rauch, Louis Kirby and others. 

ONTARIO, CAL.—The Ontario & Upland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., with a capitalization of $300,000, has been incorpor- 
ated, one-third of the stock having been subscribed. The in- 
corporators are J. R. Pollock, W. A. Freemire, R. B. Campbell, 
R. Grant White, all of Ontario; and H. M. Robinson, of Pasadena. 
The articles of incorporation state that it is proposed to build 
upwards of 1,000 miles of lines, principally in the Upland-Ontario 
section. 

STBEVINSON, CAL.—The Merquin Telephone & Electric Light 
Co., capitalized at $25,000, has been incorporated. The officers 
are: A. L. Bruce, president; David Larson, secretary; W. H. Joy, 
treasurer. The directorate is composed of Messrs. Bruce and 
Larson and J. W. Bower, Chas. Bloom, W. T. Coker, J. A. Blow 
and D. C. Van Clief. 

ASHMORE, ILL.—The organization of the Ashmore 
Telephone Co. has been completed and a charter applied for. 
directors are E. E. Boyer, J. D. Roberts, J. E. Dudley, 
Carrico, Lennie Lane, J. H. Prince and William McLain. 

EL DARA, ILL.—The El Dara & New Canton Telephone Co. 
has been formed, with a capital stock of $602, by O. E. Chase, 
J. H. Fesler and J. T. Tittsworth. 

KAPPA, ILL.—The Kappa Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $500; incorporators are J. B. Drake, F. E. 
Dixon and Jacob Metzger. 

KEMPTON, IND.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized here, capital stock being fixed at $10,000. The incor- 
porators are J. G. Kemp, L. H. Barnett, J. H. Bock and others. 

NEW LONDON, IND.—The New London Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized, with 33,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are E. S. Mendenhall, W. F. Newby and A. T. Cosand. 

GREENFIELD, IOWA.—The farmers of Walnut township have 
organized the Willow Grove Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., with 
$500 capital stock. The officers and directors are as follows: 
President, T. D. Utts; vice-president, R. D. Mowry; secretary 
and treasurer, T. W. Fitzgerald; Frank Conway, M. D. S. Neilson 
and W. H. Sparling. 


KEMPTON, IND.—The Citizens’ Co-operative Telephone Co., 
authorized capital $10,000, has been organized to operate »n the 
counties of Tipton, Clinton and Hamilton. The officers are: 
President, J. F. Mott; vice-president, A. Orr; secretary, d. L. 
Barnett; treasurer, Joseph G. Kemp. 


Mutual 
The 
P. O. 


BAMBRIDGE, KY.—The Hawkins & Bambridge Telephone Co. 
has been organized here by J. S. Hammonds, Luther Clover and 
T. J. Hamilton. The capital is fixed at $250. 
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OLIVE HILL, KY.—The Big Sandy Telephone Co., 


capital 
$10,000, has been incorporated by H. R. Dysard, W. B. Whitt and 
A. J, Stamper. 

COLEMAN, MICH.—The Salt River Telephone Co., which pro- 
poses to build and operate in Geneva township, Midland county, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $800, by Roy EHagly, 
John Huber, Edward Gibbard and others. 


PERRINTON, MICH.—The Perrinton Independent Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000, by 
Charles H. Wininger, Philip Petters, Richard Butler and others. 

STEPHEN, MINN.—The Stephen Red River Telephone Co. has 
been organized, with $6,000 capital. The officers are: President, 
George W. Eastburn; vice-president, C. R. Wyse; secretary, F. 
C. Woods; treasurer, Jules Pagnac. 

STRATHCONA, MINN.—The Trans-Siberian Rural Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated here, capital $1,500. The officers are: 
President, C. H. Nordby; treasurer, John Stromer; secretary, 
Spjur. 

CHINOOK, MONT.—The North Fork Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated here, with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Ben Ripley, Peter Denny and R. F. Hansen. 

PONY, MONT.—The Summit Valley Telephone Co. has been 
organized here, capital being fixed at $5,000. The incorporators 
are Jacob P. Leib, James I. Wetzel, John W. Drake, Isaac Pat- 
rick and Robert Watt, all of Pony. 

EAST BEND, N. C.—The East Bend Telephone Co., capital 
$3,250, has been incorporated by John W. Doub, A. M. Smither- 
man, P. A. Davis and others. 

STOCKTON, N. Y.—The Stockton Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The directors are 
Amos T. Carr, Mary S. Carr, C. G. Warren, L. W. Lazell and 
J. D. Crisset. 

COLTON, ORE.—The Colton Telephone Co., without capital 
stock, has been incorporated by Carl J. Renhard, Philip Hult, 
Walter Gorbet and others. 

OOLOGAH, OKLA.—The Oologah Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated here, with a $1,500 capital, by M. O. Swan, E. F. 
Young and F. E. Carlstrom. 

SEASIDE, ORE.—The Mutual. Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated by W. D. Torrey, A. J. Gragg and I. N. Fleischner. The 
capital is fixed at $2,500. 

READING, PA.—Application for the incorporation of the Robe- 
son Rural Telephone Co. is shortly to be made. It is planned to 
build lines in Robeson township, Berks county. The incorpora- 
tors are H. E. and A. S. Eshelman and W. H. Bitler. 

FAITH, S. D.—The Faithful Telephone Co., capitalized at $265,- 
000, has been incorporated here by O. E. Balch, C. P. Hussey, 
of Faith, and J. S. Cochran, of Arrowhead. 

GAYVILLE, S. D.—The Gayville Telephone Rural Line No. 1, 
with a capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by J. S. 
Fargo and Peter Lund, of Gayville, and J. E. Erickson, of 
Meckling. 

MARION, S. D.—The Rosefield Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated here by Ben. C. Graber, Jacob E. Graber and Jonathan 
P. Graber. The capital stock is $15,000. 

ALLIANCE, NEB.—The Lakeside Telephone Co. has been 
formed by C. H. Tulley, John H. Luneford and Jacob Herman, 
ranchmen southeast of Alliance. 

PALESTINE, TEXAS.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Co. 
has been organized by the Farmers’ Union of Salmon. Connec- 
tion will be made with the Farmers’ Union company, of Elkhart. 

SPANISH FORK, UTAH.—The Leland Electric Light & Tele- 
phone Co., capitalized at $10,000, has been organized here. The 
officers are: Benjamin Isaac, president; Arthur Snow, vice- 
president; Perry Thomas, secretary and treasurer. 


ADDY, WASH.—The Marble Valley Telephone Co. has been 
organized, with the following officers: William Goss, president; 
William Helt, vice-president; H. Miller, secretary and treasurer. 


LITTLETON, W. VA.—The Littleton Telephone Co. has been 
formed, capitalized at $10,000, by the following: W. H. Lemly, 
Rose B. Lemly, J. F. Baker and others. 


MEADOW BLUFF, W. VA.—The Meadow Bluff Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated here, with a capital stock of 
$5,000. It proposes to operate in Greenbrier, Nicholas, Pocahon- 
tas, Monroe, Summers and Fayette counties. The incorporators 
are W. H. McClung, D. G. Martin, H. E. Sharp, W. B. Jones and 
others. ° 


CLAYTON, WIS.—The Clayton Rural Telephone Co. has been 
formed by Gust Paulson and others; capital, $5,000. 


TOMAHAWK, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Tomahawk Light, Telephone & Improvement Co., with a 
capital of $50,000. The incorporators are R. N. Van Doren, A. T. 
Curtis and George Curtis, Jr. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


MACOMB, ILL.—The Macomb Telephoné Co. is to build a two- 
story brick exchange building. 


ROCKPORT, IND.—The Park County Telephone Co. plans to 
expend upwards of $25,000 this spring in new construction. A new 
exchange will also be erected. 


CHETOPA, KAN.—The Southeastern Kansas Mutual Telephone 
Co., following the annual meeting just held here, will build a line 
to connect with the mutual exchange at Welch, Okla. 


ADRIAN, MICH.—The Lenawee County Telephone Co. is pre- 
pared to expend upwards of $75,000 in completing the merger of 
the county systems and in bettering and extending its system. 
The work will begin as soon as the weather permits. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—The Citizens Telephone Co. announces that 
about $7,000 will be spent in plant improvement this spring. Some 
cable will be laid. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y.—The executive committee of the Black 
River Telephone Co. has authorized the purchase of a modern 
switchboard for the Adams exchange. 


EILGIN, ORE.—The directors of the Eastern Oregon Co-opera- 
tive Telephone Assn. have decided to extend the company’s lines, 
via Summerville and Imbler, to Cove and Union. The associa- 
tion expects, by next June, to have lines throughout Union county. 


CHESTER, S. D.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Co., of this 
place, has decided to extend its lines westward from Chester. 


WEYBURN, SASK., CANADA.—The Saskatchewan government 
has announced that it will establish a new exchange here, with 
initial switchboard capacity for 1,000 stations. 


‘ FINANCIAL. 


WADDAMS GROVE, ILL.—The Waddams Grove Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $1,890 to $2,390. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable 
April 20. 

NELIGH, NEB.—The Northern Antelope Telephone Co. has been 
permitted by the Railroad Commission to issue $8,000 of stock, 
the proceeds to be used to retire bills payable. 

WISNER, NEB.—The Cuming County Independent Telephone 
Co. is to issue $2,550 of new stock for the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Eastern Nebraska Telephone Co., a connecting con- 
cern. 

WINDBER, PA.—The Windber Telephone Co. has declared a 
6 per cent. dividend. This is the first since its organization sev- 
eral years ago. 


FRANCHISES. 


WILLIAMS, ARIZ.—A franchise has been granted here to the 
Overland Telephone Co., which is covering the state with its 
lines as rapidly as possible. 

MONONGAHELA CITY, PA.—The Independent Telephone Con- 
struction Co., of California, Pa., has been granted a franchise 
here. 

DUPREE, S. D.—The board of trustees has granted a twenty- 
five-year franchise here to the South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Co. The installation of an exchange will be commenced 
at once. 


ELECTIONS. 


IMBODEN, ARK.—At the annual election of the stockholders 
of the Mutual Telephone Co., the following officers were elected 
for the year: President, Dr. J. H. Powell, Imboden; vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Pettyjohn, Birdell; treasurer, Thos. Galbraith, Im- 
boden. The vice-president will act as secretary. 


BONDVILLE, ILL.—The Bondville Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers: President, Peter Keller; vice-president, 
Ote Bell; secretary, O. W. Norton; treasurer, B. A. Binder; 
manager, G. L. Siefkins. 

BRIGHTON, ILL.—The Brighton Mutual Telephone Co. has re- 
elected officers, as follows: President, S. G. Brown; vice-presi- 
dent, Richard Taylor; secretary, Miss Nellie Flanagan; and man- 
ager and treasurer, W. G. Hunt. 

FILSON, ILL.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. has elected 
A. M. Thompson president and John McCarty, secretary. 

OCONEE, ILL.—The board of directors of the new Oconee 
Telephone Co. is as follows: Henry F. Grote, W. A. Morrison, 
C. F. Diefenthaler, J. B. Elliott, J. B. Mcholt, J. A. Werner, Dr. 
J. W. Patterson, Thomas Satterthwaite, J. M. Bass and Samuel 
T. Jolly. 

POINT PLEASANT, ILL.—The Point Pleasant Telephone Co. 
elected the following officers: President, James Hunnicutt; vice- 
President, B. B. Lutz; secretary, T. H. McKinzey. 

BUSSEY, IOWA.—The stockholders of the Bussey Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. have re-elected officers and directors as follows: M. H. 
Duffy, president and manager; W. H. Lowman, secretary; John 
Sims, treasurer; E. C. McClure, I. E. Miner and J. H. Pringle. 


CLEMONS, IOWA.—The East Liberty Telephone Co. at its 
annual meeting re-elected the directors for another year. They 


are: Fred Van Meter, president; J. C. Lowe, secretary; W. A. 
Pollock, treasurer; R. 
Bryant. 


R. Ridgeway, John Atkinson and W. A. 
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FESTINA, IOW:A.—The Festina Telephone Co. has elected 

" ; ; of- 

ficers and directors: 4s follows: C. Schneeberger, president; 

— ne eens H. J. Schupanitz, secretary and 
easurer; Joe Schrandt, A. H. Scheidemantel, Joe Huink 

Thuente and John Hagemann. = 


MARION, IOWA.—Officers of the Marion Farmers’ 

’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. have been re-elected as follows: J. D. Rusineee, 
president; R. N. Fitzgerald, secretary; Floyd Sargent, treasurer. 


MARTINSBURG, IOWA.—The General Tele 

Phone Co. held it 
annual election recently. The following officers were aan 
President, J. C. F. Parrish; vice-president, D. Campbell; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Neri Ogden. j 


ALBANY, MAINE.—The Albany Telephone Co. h 
following officers for the ensuing a antene. E. 2 ae 
vice-president, L. L. Kimball; treasurer, L. J. Andrews; secre- 
tary, Chas. Becker; directors, E. K. Shedd, L. L. Kimball, C. G 
Beckler, Leslie Kimball, Bert Brown. ile 


ZEELAND, MICH.—At a meeting of the newly or - 
phen Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co., tg my Me 
of directors was elected: G. G. Nyenhuis, Jacob Nyenhuis, E 
H. Bok, G. De Vree, Dick Ver Hage, Frank Richardson and A. 
H. Bosch. J. J. Nyenhuis was elected president; Jacob Nyenhuis, 


vice-president; A. H. Bosch, secretary an , 
treasurer. y and Frank Richardson, 


ROLLING GREEN, MINN.—The Seibert Tele 

, y phone Association 
nay = — —- a few days ago and elected the follow- 
ing officers: resident, A. M. Benton; secretar - 
wohl; treasurer, Harry Rosen. 7» 


LAUREL, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Laurel Mutual 
Telephone Co. the following officers and directors were elected: 
W. R. Trow, president; C. F. Booth, vice-president; T. J. Demp- 
ee - G. Ross, treasurer; W. R. Trow, J. E. Swick 

. P. Sullivan, C. W. Burns, Ben Bohlke i 
- © Cae n, Wm. Macklen and 


NEW LEXINGTON, OHIO.—Officers and directors of the Perry 
County Telephone Co. for the ensuing year have been elected as 
follows: President, P. M. Cullinan; vice-president, George C 
Forquer; T. M. Potter, secretary and treasurer; T. H. Wall, 
general manager; T. J. Welland, John A. Ward, William John- 
son, George W. Spring, A. Bringardner, C. T. Griffith Henry 
Steffen, John Amberge, James Miller, J. W. Cherry and M. G 
Warth. as 

WASHINGTON, PA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Te 
Washington county, has elected directors as yor ans = v. 
Courson, Amwell; H. A. Day, Washington; C. C. Peas South 
Strabane; J. W. Martin, South Strabane; R. B. Blaney. Chartiers; 
S. O. Black, Pittsburgh; R. G. Lutton, Washington; Ww. I. Lindle ‘ 
Prosperity; R. L. Munce, Canonsburg; J. R. McNary North ae 
bane; S. N. Hopper, Canonsburg; J. R. McPherson, Cecil; B. K 
McConnell, Cecil; C. M. Linn, Chartiers; John Fulton, North Stra- 
bane. The officers are: R. L. Munce, president; B. K. McCon- 
nell, secretary; and John Fulton, treasurer. : ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALTHEIMER, ARK.—The Southwestern Tele 
’ graph & Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the plant of the Altheimer Sabeene 


Co. This includes an exchange at Humph 
ee A Pphrey and a number of 


ONTARIO, CAL.—The Ontario & Uplands Tele 
’ - phone & Tele- 
graph Co., the incorporation of which is mentioned this neue 
has taken over the systems of the local Home and Pacific Bell 
pp here. The Bell system in Uplands was also included in 
ie deal. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The merger o 3 i 
county telephone lines has Rommel Meg an a. 
record at the court house of the charter of the Pestotum Ft oe 
Telephone Co. with a capital of $2,200. The stock of the ee 
company is held by the merging companies as follows: Sadorus 
Private Telephone Co., $140; Pestotum Telephone Co $530: 
Cooper Telephone Co., $120; Kyle Telephone Co., $110; ‘Empire 
Telephone Co., $290; Union Telephone Co., $70; Nelson Telephone 
Co., $110; Crittenden Telephone Co., $710. Directors for one year 
are J. A. Heinz, Paul Temple, J. J. Reinhart, John Lowman 
Henry Pfeffer; two years, H. C. Harmening, John Schaefer, 
Joseph Cler, George Bishop, Henry Lee; three years, S. A. Craw- 
net Peter Reinhart, E. V. Burton, Henry Kamrodt, Charles 
Bade. 


VASSAR, MICH.—Dissatisfied farmers of this vicinity are mak- 
ing arrangements for the organization of an Independent com- 
pany. It is proposed to capitalize the new concern at $12,000 
Fred. Gerstein and W. T. Lewis are interested. “es 


CLARK, S. D.—Representatives of the Irdependent rural tele- 
phone lines of Clark county held a meeting at Clark recently 
to discuss plans for installing a county central office here for in- 
terchange of business. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. has taken over the properties of the Panhandle Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The purchase was made from A. L. 
Waterbury, of Chicago, who acquired ownership some time ago. 
The consideration is said to have been approximately $175,000. 





The telephone central at Youngstown will be discontinued 
as soon as the line to Swan Creek can be built. All six 
of the lines will get to Swan Creek and one operator handle 
those there now and the Youngstown lines. It is hoped 
that the service will be better by doing this, as between 
Youngstown and Swan Creek there was no direct line and 
the service to Roseville has been bad for quite awhile.— 
Monmouth (Ill.) Review. 

The Bluff City telephones of Mills Creek are all con- 
nected with the Bell telephone. Although we are not get- 
ting’ good service, we hope we will soon.—Hannibal (Mo.) 
Journal. 

The Home Telephone line has crossed our valley and 
several have boxes in their homes.—Valley View Item 
Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Journal. 

Will Davenport, who has been located at Des Moines, Ia., 
for several years, has been promoted in the telephone busi- 
* ness and is now located at Omaha, Neb., where he is one 
of the head officers in the system. Will has been constantly 
marching to the front since he started in the business.— 
Oquawka (Ill.) Journal. 

Fay E. Kunce, formerly of Hopedale, has invented a tele- 
phone receiver holder which can be attached to any tele- 


In the Rural Line Districts 


phone, and while talking over the telephone you may have 
free use of both hands. You can move the receiver in any 
position and as close to your ear as you like, and it can be 
used by a short person as well as a “six-footer.”—Stanford 
(ill.) Star. 

The telephone company has orders for a dozen new tele- 
phones, but nothing can be done until the weather moder- 
ates. J. H. Hamilton said today that to keep the service 
“usable” nowadays is all they can possibly do.—Eureka 
Springs (Ark.) Flashlight. 

The Mutual Telephone Co. is preparing’ to install an auto- 
matic cut-off, an improvement very much needed. This at- 
tachment breaks the connection at the central office as soon 
as the parties talking hang up the receivers. It will relieve 
the “hello” girls of a lot of trouble—Bloomfield (Ia.) Re- 
publican. 

The Farmers’ Elevator telephone, which laid off for six 
weeks, is working again.—Holland Item Grundy Center (Ia.) 
Democrat. 

The telephone switchboard is now located in Louis Hou- 
ser’s residence, who will have charge of it this year. Mr. 
J. S. Jones has resigned, he having had charge of the board 
for some years.—Coburg Item Red Oak (Ia.) Express. 
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They have a new idea on the telephone business up in Minnesota. There is a sort of meter in operation something 
like an electric or water meter, on every phone. So soon as you take the receiver down the meter begins to work and 
to chalk down charges against you. There are two very happy results that come from this arrangement. One is that 
big bills will face all the dear sisters that perch themselves up to the telephone, when you want to use it on urgent busi- 
ness, and spend most of the time until dinner should be ready in discussing the weather, Mary’s new pink bonnet, the 
horribly low prices of eggs and butter, the tremendous bargains that may be obtained off somewhere else, Aunt Beulah’s 
colicy baby and a great many other things. The other advantage is that when you wish to speak with a friend at some 
distance every precious soul on that line will not take down the receiver and eavesdrop (an abominably low down trick) 
~—if they know that such action will cost them a nickel or more. Let us adopt this Minnesota idea—Auburn (Neb.), Sun. 
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